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AN UNPUBLISHED DIARY BY ROBERT MILLS, 1803 
Edited by Hennig CoHEN 


Tulane University 


Robert Mills, architect and engineer, was born in Charleston in 1781 
and died in Washington in 1855. Though he appears to have received 
some preliminary instruction in his profession, his formal training began 
when he moved to Washington at the age of twenty and obtained a, position 
in the office of James Hoban. Shortly thereafter hemet Thomas Jefferson, 
who befriended him and invited him to live at Monticello. In 1802, upon 
the advice of Jefferson, Mills sought employment with Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe.! He remained with Latrobe for approximately five years. During 
the time covered by the diary (July 2-12, 1803) presented here, Mills was 
living in Georgetown, D. C., in the home of Joseph Nourse, a government 
official. 

Although the diary consists of a record of every day events and random 
jottings, it is primarily a personal document. It reveals Mills as an earnest 
and devoutly religious young man with a slightly priggish streak. It also 
shows something of his love of nature, his acute powers of observation, his 
speculative turn of mind, and his wide range of interest. 

The manuscript consists of thirty pages bound in a small notebook. The 
final entry ends in the middle of a page, and the entire diary utilizes only 
about one-half of the volume. Except for a crude pencil drawing the re- 
maining pages are blank. 

Mills retained the diary habit throughout his life, but his later diaries 
are more in the nature of journals, with irregular entries of a personal 
nature, rough sketches of buildings and machines, expense accounts, mathe- 
matical formulas, and memoranda on a variety of subjects. 

This particular diary was available to Mrs. H. M. P. Gallagher, author 
of Robert Mills: Architect of the Washington Monument2 However, she did 
not make use of it to any considerable extent, and several of her extracts 
are incorrectly transcribed. 

The manuscript was presented to the Howard-Tilton Library of Tulane 
University by Moise Goldstein of New Orleans. It is used here with the 
permission of Tulane University. In preparing it for publication, I have 
modernized the punctuation and expanded superscribed abbreviations. 
Otherwise the manuscript has been reproduced exactly. 


1 Architect and engineer. At this time he held the position of Surveyor of Public 
Buildings. See, Dictionary of American Biography. 
2 (New York, 1935). 
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July 2nd. This being our parade day, turn’d out at 10 o’clock. Were 
dismiss’d after going through the evolutions and marching down opposite 
the banks of Columbia, at half past one o’clock.—How deprav’d is man! 
Alas!—and do men think while they speak? Surely the expressions which 
some make use of would deny this. Truly man is naturally depraved. The 
heart is deceitful above all things. Who can know it?—Received a letter 
from Brother Henry* by Mr. Williams, who put it in the post office, with 
which came a box of clothes, viz., 4 pair pantaloons 4 vests, 2 pair breeches 
and 7 shirts. In the letter was a present from my Sister Sally of a watch 
[one illegible word].‘ In the afternoon walk[ed] up to the Capitol. Finish’d 
the pencil drawing of the lock that is to [be] built in the Tiber, as design’d 
by Mr. Latrobe. The bridge is close by the gate and runs from 13th Street. 
Mr. Latrobe was gone to dine at Mr. Maddison’s.> Returning home met 
Major Claiborn[?] to whom I was introdue’d by Mr. Latrobe yesterday and 
heard this news from him. That the Floridas and Louisiana were ceded to 
the United States by France—that war was declar’d the 16th May by 
Great Britain against France—that Mr. King,® our minister at St. James’ 
court had arriv’d at Boston. Received a letter from friend E. Burrows [?] 
by post. Stopped at friend Chalmers’. Had a pleasant conversation with 
the amiable girl, Sally Chalmers. Return’d home and after taking my milk 
supper and reading Sister Ellen B ’s letter &c. retir’d to bed. The wind 
during this day was pretty high. The present feeling of the weather puts 
me in mind of Autumn. Drought still continues. 





July 3rd. Hear’d Mr. Laurie preach in the morning at the Treasury hall 
on these words of the exxv Psalm: ‘‘He that putteth his trust in the Lord 
shall be as mount Sion, that never shall be removed &c.’”’ Din’d at Mr. 
Chalmers. Went in the afternoon to the Methodist meeting. Mr. Potts 
[was] very much enjoy’d in his discourse. But this is no new thing. He is 
much thus enjoy’d. He is a good little man and has been productive of a 
great deal of good through the blessing of God. Georgetown will ever have 
to bless the day this little man came here. Went in the ev’ning. Alas! How 
dull and miserable is my heart. O Lord, I beseech thee to renew my spirit. 
Blessed Jesus, let me taste of the fulness of thy grace. Be humble unto dust 
proud man, and learn how weak thou art. Be not discourag’d, O my soul. 
Seek the Lord. He will condescend to bless you in the end. Continued my 
letter to Sister E. Burrows [?]. Religious subject. 


July 4th. Commemmoration of the American Independance declar’d 


3 An elder brother of Robert Mills. 

4 Either Sabina or Sarah Mills. 

5 Perhaps James Madison, at this time Secretary of State. 

* Rufus King, minister to Great Britain, 1797-1803. See, Dictionary of American 
Biography. 
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1770, was kept this day by the people of the city and Georgetown. But how 
is it kept? Alas! Instead of rendering thanks unto the almighty giver of 
every good thing, they are trespassing his command by getting drunk, 
fighting, and every detestable passion. O the depravity of the human 
mind. When, O man, will you learn wisdom? Ah, when will gratitude be 
found in you? Ah man, what will become of you if you continue thus under 
death? Start at the thought. Shudder at the idea. Pity them, O Father of 
mercies. Bear with them yet a little longer! Jesus, blessed Redeemer, plead 
for thy rebellious people. Draw us by thy spirit to seek salvation. 

These public rejoicing days are ever attended with evil consequences. A 
lady had nearly been killed by attempting to part her husband from 
another. The sword of one stabb’d her.—Fightings, cursings, blasphemings, 
drinkings, &c—-&c—ah, they have been innumerable this day throughout 
the United States. 

What pride, ambition, and envy have predominated in the hearts of 
many this day! I pity you, my fellow creatures. I would weep for you if 
that would avail. How childish are the actions of men. Man seems to 
delight in triffles. He neglects that which concerns his everlasting happiness. 
Good Lord, deliver us from this blind infatuation! 

I this day went to the Capitol. Found that Mr. Latrobe had gone with 
his lady to Philadelphia. Stopp’d a little at Conrad & Refines [?] Book 
store. Read some [illegible word] particulars on [illegible initial] Bartholemas 
travels through India. In their religion they have strange] figures to repre- 
sent the trinity. Each of their gods has a different symbol to denote them. 
These the inhabitants wear so that you may easily be inform’d what god 
he worships. The manners of these people are in some particulars compar’d 
with the Othehitians—which made me imagine that perhaps they were 
the same people. Some of the inhabitants are quite fair, whereas others 
are quite black. The former are the rich &c.; the latter are those who are 
much expos’d to the weather, Sun &c. This is the case with the Othehitians. 
Capt. Cook says that their women are quite fair.’ 

The distance is very great between India and the Island of Otaheite, to 
be sure, but yet it may be presum’d they might have been driven with 
their boats from one to the other—a circumstance stated by Capt. Cook of 
Omai, an indian he had on board finding one of his countrymen 300 leagues 
from his place of nativity. Asking how came this, the other mention’d that 
in being out fishing with two others in a canoe, a storm arose which carried 
them far out of sight of land and cast [them] on the island they were now 
on. The two others had perished with hunger. 

In the same book there was mention of a tribe of Jews in India who have 


7 James Cook, circumnavigator, (1728-1779). See, Dictionary of National 
Biography. 
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it recorded that they came here under the reign of Cyrus by whom they 
were freed 500 years before Christ. 

Return’d with friend Andrews on to Georgetown. We stopped a little to 
gather instruction from the experience of others. The militia of the City and 
Georgetown were parad’d before the President’s house—a pretty amuse- 
ment for children. Now a puff is given by the cannon. Follows, a roll of the 
drums. Now a clattering of small arms. Again the shout. Then one bawling 
out “attention.” Bustle, noise, confusion. Weak mortals, deluded beings. 
But this must be so. The depravity of the age makes this absolutely neces- 
sary. O bless’d will be the time when wars shall be no more, when the light 
of the gospel shall shine with unsullied splendour and cover the earth as 
the waters over the deep. Hasten the time, O Lord. 

Spent part of the afternoon reading. In the ev’ning was sent for by Mr. 
Barnes, with whom I drank tea. Introduced to a young gentleman from 
Philadelphia, Mr. McCalvin (I think). He lives [at] no. 50 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Barnes was rather severe on the Methodists. I explain’d 
their cause and he could not but assent to to [sic] what I said. Certainly there 
may be found Hypocrites among this sect as well as any other but to com- 
pare, a few will be found. They are generally a sincere people. Because they 
don’t tell you in a smoothe way of your dangers, you become disgusted 
with them. They use too harsh expressions and frighten us, is the cause of 
your dislike of them. “If thou wilt not believe thou shalt be damned.” 
This is too gross for your ear. ‘You will be in danger of hell fire if you neg- 
lect your salvation.” This is another gross expression. Ah, beware O man, 
whoever thou art. These are truths. You ought rather to thank them for 
telling you of them outright without hiding them [behind] soft and smooth 
words. Alas, how many are the preachers that neglect rousing the passions 
to thought by telling the plain unadorn’d truth of the gospel. Ah, how many 
souls have be[en] deceiv’d by them. But let me not go further. Let the work 
of the methodists speak for them. Because I think them sincere, I am 
attract’d to them. The good they have done in the world is another thing 
in their favour. Prosper thy work, O Lord. Give them strength to persevere 
—counting as naught the raillery of their neighbours. I compare the present 
age with that in which the apostles lived, and many of the Christian sects 
as the Jews. 


July 5th. Walk’d to the Capitol. Returning, call’d on William Strickland® 
and procur’d the drawing of the Bridge and lock of the Canal I was draw- 
ing for Mr. Latrobe, who had left this City on Sunday for Delaware State. 
Took it home. 


8 Architect and engineer, (c. 1787-1854). At this time he was employed as 
a draughtsman in the office of B. H. Latrobe. See, Dictionary of American Biography. 
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Finished and put into the post office a letter for Sister E. Burrows [?]. 
Spent the ev’ning taking a walk near the water with Miss Sally Chalmers 
&c., who had a curiosity to see Georgetown. Went to the Methodist 
meeting. 

Began a letter to friend Sally Mather.’ I receiv’d one from her today. 


July 6th. Ink’d the plans of the bridge, canal and lock this morning, 
which is to be for the Tiber by Mr. Latrobe. In the afternoon, walked with 
Mrs. Woodside to visit Mr. Parrot’s family.!° Sat up with friend Andrew 
untill half past twelve as he intended going in the Stage at one o’clock for 
Baltimore [and] from that city by water to Charlestown, on the Eastern 
shore [of] Maryland, where are his relations. Will return, if God grants it, 
Next Monday fortnight. Left two keys belonging to his trunks with me. 
Intending to present a Book, call’d the “Beauties of Nature,” abridg’d 
from [illegible word] to that amiable girl, Miss Sally Chalmers. I made these 
remarks— 

To study Nature under the influence of thoughts directed to the great 
parent of all, creates not only the most perfect pleasure we can possible ex- 
perience in our probationary state, but originates that Wisdom which 
teacheth unto everlasting life. The mind searching after happiness through 
this channel must be Virtuous, Philanthropic, Religious. A consciousness 
of doing our duty will embolden fancy and when this faculty is guided 
aright, Heaven opens to the mortal view. We behold a smiling Saviour, a 
reconciled God. The anticipation of that Joy to be tasted hereafter there, 
ah, who can express. For it hath not enter’d into the heart of man to con- 
ceive the things which God has prepar’d for those who love him. 

When we direct our eyes to you, sidereal sky! Speak Generous soul! Speak 
the thoughts which you feel. The sensations are too deep for utterance. 
The heart yields to the melting touch of gracious mercy. Tears are the only 
language. The congenial heart will catch the [illegible word] and its own 
feelings will suffice to [illegible word] those of its companion. The works of 
art live, and in a little while disgust, but the works of omnific good increase 
in every charm the more we examine them. Where is the ungrateful heart? 
Let it for a few moments contemplete the magnificent scenery of heaven 
and earth! This passion will immediately dissipate, and the most unbounded 
adoration will follow. Hail, source of Being, Universal soul of heaven and 
with [illegible word] presence hail &c. 





9 Identified by Mrs. Gallagher as ‘‘a young Quakeress to whom Mills wrote lon& 
letters... .’’? See, Robert Mills: Architect of the Washington Monument, p. 10. 

10 Probably the wife of the Captain Woodside of Georgetown who was later em- 
ployed by Mills to assist in raising the statue to the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment at Baltimore. See, The Diary of Robert Mills: January 1, 1829-May 4, 1830, 
Manuscript Collection, Tulane University. 
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The friend of virtue presents to true [?] merit a small tribute of esteem. 
It is not the magnificence of the present but the kindness with which it 
is given that constitutes the value of the gift. 


July 7th. Rode this day to the hospital and Navy Yard with Mrs. and 
Miss Chalmers [and] Miss Eliza Woodside, to satisfy curiosity. Went upon 
top of the Capitol, from whence is a most commanding and beautiful 
prospect, variegated with woods, clear’d lands, mounts and vales, and the 
waters of the noble Potomac, Eastern Branch, and Tiber creek. 

Went from this to the Navy Yard. Found 8 frigates of the United States 
tied up or moor’d. Walk’d on board of the United States. Examined her. 
Saw the various exercises which they do every day. 

They appear’d quite busy at the Navy Yard, building houses for the 
reception of timbers from the weather. Left this and return’d to the Six 
buildings from whence set out. Left the Chalmers there and proceeded to 
Georgetown. Felt unwell, laid down. In the afternoon went with the Chal- 
mers family to Mrs. Parrots. Spent it there. Return’d with the company 
home. 


July 8th. Went this day by water with a company of friends from Frank’s 
town wharf in the city to Alexandria to the quarterly meeting there of the 
Methodists. Wind direct ahead, but up in five hours. Went to friend Hade’s 
farm and after dinner went to Mr. Gadsby’s tavern. Inquir’d for Mr. 
Taylor of whom friend Simmons wrote me some time ago about having two 
books of his. Heard that he was at Mr. McLaughlin’s, Georgetown. From 
this went to friend Richard’s, one of the Methodists, In the ev’ning went 
to meeting. Much crowded. The meeting house was small. They are build- 
ing one in Washington Street that will be large, commodious and handsome. 
108 feet by 40 feet, with 6 doors of entrance and an area all around it. A 
very good meeting of Christians to worship God. Much enjoy’d. 


July 9th. Attended meeting all this day and night. Partook love feast 
with them. Pray’d for the blessings of faith through Christ. My heart is 
still hard. Dear Savior, soften it by thy spirit. O how dull have I felt this 
ev’ning. Help me, my Redeemer—help me to overcome the Devil. Save 
Lord or I perish! 


July 10th. Left Alexandria for the city near 9 o’clock. Wind partly ahead. 
Got up in 3 hours, pleasant sailing. Took a view while sailing of Mr. 
Young’s house on the River bank. Also of the President’s house and offices. 
The prospects sailing this river are handsome. Some beautiful country seats 
be on the banks. Land’d safe. Distance about 7 miles from wharf to wharf. 
In the afternoon of this day went with Mr. Latrobes drawing, of which I 
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made a copy some days ago, and left it with William Strickland at Mr. 
Lenthall’s". Drank tea and walk’d out with the Chalmers family. 
Nothing is made in vain. Great quantities of Dog fennel grow about the 
City on the unclear’d spots. It is said to [be] an excellent cure for Bilious 
complaints, fevers and agues «c. 
Presented to Miss Sally Chalmers, a book. [illegible word] ‘‘Beauties of 
nature.” 


July 10th [szc]. Drew a view of Mr. Young’s house on the Potomac 
river, a rough sketch being taking while I was coming from Alexandria. 
Convers’d part of the morning with Mrs. Woodside. A young lady of 
whom I at first favour’d a good opinion, before-mention’d in my journal, 
her name Miss E. Braides [?], has fallen much. Poor girl, she will lose the 
good wishes of all if she continues in this way. Envy [illegible word], des- 
testable passion. He that robs of my good name Does that which not 
enriches him, But makes me poor indeed.—This observation arose from 
a malicious spirit, for there was no truth in what she said of the person. 

This originated some thoughts which communicated to paper. 

Went in the afternoon with Mrs. W{oodside.] into the city to visit 
Mr. Chalmer[s’] family. It is said that by taking a piece of the skin of a 
codfish and binding it on the corn of your feet, that a cure will take place. 
Read a little in Harvey’s [?] works. In dialogues. [Title illegible] In set- 
tling Religious points this, I think, is best made by questions and answers. 
The shorter the explanation on doctrinal points the better. In the ev’ning 
went to prayer meeting. The natural mind cannot comprehend the theory 
of God. The heart must be rated before we can feel the least of the bles- 
sings of Religion. Beyond all contradiction tis the only source of happiness, 
Love, and shall we be unmindful of it? When we consider this, and what 
is above all, the eternal felicity of our souls hereafter? Let others do as 
they please. As for me, through the blessing of God, I will serve the Lord. 
Strengthen me, my Redeemer. Succour me by thy spirit. Take away this 
carnal hard heart and give me a heart after the new [illegible word] exer- 
cising faith with all humility, nothing lacking. 

July 11th. Wrote a letter to John [?] Woodside, Baltimore. The subject 
suited to his conduct as a dissipated character. It was his desire that I 
should write him. Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers and Miss Sally came here this 
morning. Spent the day. Went over to see Mason’s island. This island lies 
immediately opposite Georgetown in the middle of the River Potomac. It 
is rather unhealthy in the fall months owing to being much surrounded 


11 Probably John Lenthall, Latrobe’s ‘‘superintendent.’’ See, Benjamin H. Latrobe 
The Journal of Latrobe (New York, 1905). 
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with marsh and low ground which is left by the tide, exclusive of the thick 
fog which in the spring and summer months lies on the river and rises 
with the sun. The island is about one mile long and about 4 mile wide, 
The greater part is cultivated, that toward Georgetown in wheat, rye, 
clover &c. The other, South, is laid out into gardins, orchards &c. The 
house on it is built after the Chinese method, very high and airy. The 
banks of the island is entirely cover’d with trees. A row of populars ex- 
tends from the house North. A beautiful summer house like an arbor is 
at the SW bank. Much rocks are around the island. A beautiful view of 
Georgetown to be seen from this. Also partly down the river Washington 
&e. 

Put friend Thomas Bennet’s [?] letter in the Post office. 

Walk with Miss Sally into the city. O what amiable qualities is she 
possess’d of. 


July 12th. Walk’d into the city. Took leave of Miss Sally and her brother 
who were going to Baltimore. God bless them. 

Spent part of the morning in conversation. Began a letter to Brother. 
Subject Envy. 

Walk’d into the city to get Mr. Chalmer’s chais[e] and horse to bring 
out Mrs. Woodside to the city in order to see Mr. Laurie Install’d as pas- 
tor of the Reformed presbyterian Church of Washington City. After 
singing, praying and preaching, Mr. [name illegible], who presided as the 
preacher question’d Mr. Laurie as to his beliefs, then address’d him ex- 
horting him &c. Then address’d the people. Afterwards pray’d and sung 
and after the blessing all the members and those others who were friends 
took Mr. Laurie by the hand in token [of] friendship. 

Delivered Mr. McGowan the constitution of this church which he lent 
me some time ago. Drank tea or rather my bowl of milk as common at 
Mr. Chalmers. Went to Methodist meeting in the ev’ning. Mr. Potts, a 
most zealous little man, preached from these words of the apostle Paul: 
“Add to your faith, Virtue, knowledge, temperance &c.’’ What a dulness 
has overspread my heart this day. Lord strengthen me. O my Saviour give 
me thy spirit that I may feel all thy love, that I may [be] zealous in thy 
cause, lacking nothing. 
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DR. IRVING’S REMINISCENCES OF THE CHARLESTON STAGE 


Edited by Emmett Rosprnson 
(Continued from July) 
No. 7.° 


Of the distinguished stars I have named as playing in Charleston in the 
Old Theatre, I will briefly state I had the pleasure of seeing them all ap- 
pear, longo ordine, with the exception of Incledon and Philips, the cele- 
brated singers, and this arose from my being in Europe at the time they 
were enchanting the good people here, with ‘‘Evelyn’s Bower,” and other 
favorite ditties. I recollect going with Washington Irving on Philips’ re- 
turn to London, to see him, and he spoke with marked delight of his visit 
to Charleston. 

Master Payne, as all old play-goers will recollect, when he performed in 
Charleston [1810] was a mere boy, and yet for a time, he created much 
enthusiasm for his acting. Young Norval, Tancred, Octavian and Rolla were 
his principal characters. A very funny story is related by the veteran Wood, 
in his reminiscences of Master Payne. He says from his child-like figure, 
a physical absurdity could not fail to strike an unsophisticated auditor. 
One night when Payne was enacting Rolla, a knot of boys were sitting to- 
gether, some of whom not much interested in what was going on on the 
stage, were laughing and talking when the scene began, in which Rolla is 
to seize Alonzo’s child and rescue it—a very effective scene where the Rolla 
is a powerful man—but in the instance of Payne, was ridiculous, as the 
child was generally as large as himself; one of the boys who has seen the 
play before, immediately called his companions to order, and as an induce- 
ment for them to leave off talking, bawls out, “now boys, look out, and 
you will soon see that little fellow there pick up another little fellow, and 
runaway with him over that plank,” pointing to the bridge. 

I will not in this place speak particularly of Mr. Cooper—it is unneces- 
sary—his life, social and professional in Charleston, has recently been writ- 
ten and given to the public in the Home Journal. 

The first appearance of the Elder Kean in Charleston [1826], will live 
forever in the memory of those who witnessed it. He began as usual with 
him elsewhere, in “Richard the Third,” and although there was but one 
lady in the boxes, the house was so crowded, that not a seat could be ob- 
tained in twenty minutes after the doors were thrown open. Kean, not 
long before he came to Charleston, had misbehaved in Boston, and the 


® Charleston Daily Courier, Jan. 21, 1858. 
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audience in Baltimore had hissed him from their boards; he was afraid, 
therefore, that a similar indignity awaited him here. His anxiety behind 
the scenes was very great. When dressed for his part, the ‘““Duke of Glos- 
ter,” looking through a hole in the curtain, he saw, as I have stated, that 
the Theatre was full and but one lady there—he turned to a friend and ob- 
served, ‘I hope it bodes no evil.”” Everything was done to reassure him. 
No sooner, however, did the play begin than he was satisfied of the good 
intentions of his audience. Applause followed applause, even before he en- 
tered, and it had a talismanic effect upon him—those eyes of his of magical 
brightness, flashed lightening; and his bosom heaved and his whole soul 
seemed stirred and ready for a mighty effort! As he stood at the wing, ready 
to go on the stage, he muttered something in a tone of triumph—a moment 
after, and he was at the footlights with an air I shall never forget. The wel- 
come given him was long and warm. He did not begin the opening soliloquy 
with the usual words, “now is the winter of our discontent,” &c. He told 
me afterwards he could not, for he felt after such a reception, he must omit 
them, and commence as he really did, with this line, so appropriate to his 
then position and circumstances:—‘‘Now are our brows bound with vic- 
torious wreaths.”’ 

He played through the whole of his engagement with as much care and 
spirit as he could—he was far from being well, however, when he was here, 
and had to husband all his strength for the night, by never attending re- 
hearsals in the morning. Lee, who accompanied him through the country, 
knew his business well, and took all that trouble off his hands. 

I can tell a great many amusing anecdotes of him, in his hours of pastime 
off the stage. He had rooms at Jones’ Hotel, and became very fond of the 
worthy publican, who, in those days, kept that popular caravansary. After 
Kean’s return to England, he sent him his picture, which I used to see for 
many years, occupying a conspicuous place in the house. Kean thought his 
Landlord was a character—he used to delight in his pomposity—ard say, 
that he was the only publican he ever knew, who, from his aristocratic 
bearing, gave him the idea, that if he was not Lord of the Land, he was, at 
all events, a Noble Land Lord! He was in the habit of frequently sending 
for him to his room, to talk for his amusement, as he said, and as he would 
sometimes add, to take a glass of wine with him, for his amusement, also! 

I will not attempt to add anything to the vast amount that has been 
written of Kean’s excellence as an actor, when on the stage; but will in- 
stead, give an instance of his extraordinary talents, as he sometimes in 
his love of fun, used to act, when off the stage. 

To avoid circumlocution, and to enable me properly to describe the 
following ludicrous scene, I am constrained to mix myself up with it, and 
to speak, as if I was “‘supervisor and looked on,” “the head and front of the 
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offending,”’ but which being so very improbable a thing, for one of my so- 
briety, should not be entertained for a moment by any one—not even 
dreampt of. 

One night, about 12 o’clock, in the little room, as we enter Jones’ Hotel 
in Broad-street, on the right hand side, sat Kean and J—,-and some others 
that shall be nameless. Kean was full of joke and full of wine that night— 
“yino plenus’”—and so was J—. Kean proposed that we should wind up 
the evening by a promenade through the town. J— demurred, endeavoring 
to explain to Kean, that it was not lawful for every one, though ‘‘native 
and to the manor born,” to be seen in the streets at that hour. Kean, how- 
ever, insisted that he should go, and that he would protect him, adding that 
on this glorious occasion, it would be ‘‘a custom more honored in the breach 
than the observance.” Arrangements having been made for a procession, 
Kean and J— led off, followed by the rest of the company, two and two, 
to see the fun. Kean had a lighted candle in one hand, and a bottle of Claret 
in the other, poor J— holding on as well as he could for support, to Kean’s 
arm. They got down the steps tolerably well, at the front door, when alas! 
alas! J— forgot the big stone there, and tumbling against it, rolled over in 
the street; he could not get up again by himself, so we made a ring round 
him, and waited quietly to see what Kean would do next. One of the richest 
scenes imaginable followed. Kean did not, as a famous wit is said to have 
offered to do once, when a man lying down in the street, implored him to 
help him on his legs again,—‘‘I cannot, my friend,” said the humorist, 
‘lift you up. I am about as drunk as you are, but I will do the next best 
thing to it, I will come and lie down by the side of you.” 

Kean did not propose to do that with J., but immediately threw himself 
into one of his graceful attitudes, and bestriding him, as I had often seen 
him stand over the murdered King Henry, in his favorite character of the 
Duke of Gloster, went thro’ many sentences exactly as he was in the habit of 
delivering them on the stage, 

He began with these lines: 


What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 

Sink in the ground? I thought it would have mounted. 
See how my sword weeps for the poor King’s death! 
Oh! may such purple tears be always shed 

From those who wish the downfall of our house. 


Kean had, as I have said, a botile of claret in his hand, and all the time 
that he was speaking “Of his sword weeping and purple tears being shed,” 
he was pouring the wine over J., wetting him from head to foot, and bap- 
tizing him, as he called it, in the spirit of good fellowship! 

J. often spoke with a chuckle, and with apparent pride, of this mad frolic 
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afterwards. He could have said of Kean, with much truth, what the grave 
digger in Hamlet says in panegyrising another fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy, who, in spite of all his eccentricities, and the rigs he ran 
upon him, he loved passing well. 


‘‘A mad fellow it was—a pestilence on him for a mad rogue, he poured a flagon of 
Rhenish on my head once.’’ 


After the scene of the Bottle I have described above was over, Kean 
changed his character from Richard to Hamlet, and began to spout again. 
I surmised what he was after, and as the words of the play of Hamlet are 
quite familiar to me, I thought I would humor him; so the following dia- 
logue took place, to the increased mirth of our auditors. Kean acted Ham- 
let, I represented Horatio. 


‘‘Hamlet.’’—Prythee, Horatio, tell me one thing. 

Hor.—What’s that, my Lord: 

Ham.—Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this fashion i’ the Earth? 
Hor.—’en so. 

Ham.—And smelt so? pah. 

Hor.—E’en so, my Lord. 

Ham.—To what base uses we may return, Horatio.”’ 


We tried, after a while, to raise the body, and to carry it, Peruvian-like, 
in the air; but J. was either too heavy, or the body had been too long de- 
funct; and was beginning to spoil. I know not now which it was, but we got 
him back into the house, as well as we could, and “left him alone in his 
glory!” ... 


No. 8.!° 


I remember with pleasure the brilliant houses Cooper, Kean, James 
Wallack, Conway, Hamblin, Clara Fisher, Miss Kelly, and Mrs. Knight, 
used to draw in the olden time. Miss Kelly was an excellent actress.—Her 
Donna Violante was charming. Who that has ever seen her with her noble 
presence come upon the stage, the letter in her hand, her eye brimful of 
love, and heard her utter the first words of the part—“Yes, again, and again, 
and a thousand times again”’—is ever likely to forget her? ... 

It was deemed expedient to sell the old Theatre in 1833, when a new 
one, the present building in Meeting-street, was erected and opened in 
December, 1837. 

In the meantime, when this building was in progress, performances were 
given in the old Circus, at the corner of Queen and Friend [Legare ]-streets; 
a temporary stage was erected, and I have seen Cooper and his accom- 
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plished daughter play there. Power, also, played a profitable engagement in 
this building. 

Drury Lane Theatre—‘‘Old Drury”—was for some time used as a Circus, 
it was considered by many as a desecration of this renowned Temple of the 
legitimate Drama, to appropriate it to such vile uses; if it were so, then 
we can claim credit, certainly, for having taken an upward step by con- 
verting, as we did, a Circus into a Theatre. But I join in no disparagement 
of the Circus as a place of entertainment. There are times for all things— 
a time to think, and a time not to think—a time to go to the Theatre, yes, 
a time even to go to the Circus! 

I have seen, in Queen-street, ‘““Blythe” and “Little Hunter’’—the latter 
riding without saddle or bridle, the first person who astonished the natives, 
in this way, in Charleston. ... About 1821, Blythe came to this country. 
I saw him, as a rider on two horses, at a circus in Broadway, just above 
Canal-street. The building which was then used as a circus was converted, 
after awhile, into a bazaar for the sale of horses, and called ‘‘Tattersals,”’ 
after the world-renowned institution of the same name at Hyde Park 
Corner, London. 

“Little Hunter,” though by profession an Acrobate and Equestrian, was 
a well-behaved gentlemanly man. I don’t know any of his antecedents 
before he came to Charleston, but I have seen him one night “in the ring,” 
on the sawdust, among the horses, standing so firmly on the back of a 
flying charger, Bellerophon-like on his flying Pegasus, or like a young cen- 
taur “‘to such wondrous doings brought his horse, as if he had been in 
corpsed and deminatured with the brave beast;’’ and then I have seen him 
the next night, figuring on an imperial carpet in one of the most aristocratic 
drawing rooms in our city, enjoying the horse-pitality of one of Carolina’s 
noblest and most horse-pitable sons! 

Since Hunter’s time, graceful and daring as he was, as a rider, another 
professor of gym-nastics, yclept jizm-Cullen, I believe, (an American, too, 
be it recorded,) has arisen to excell all who have ever gone before him in 
feats of equestrian skill. I dont know what he can do now, but the time 
has been when his horse was galloping at the rate of a mile in two minutes, 
he would throw a somerset in the air, and alight safely on his back, exciting 
wonder at his agility, and the training of the docile animal that seemed to 
understand thoroughly the wish of his rider, and implicitly to obey his 
volition. ... 

I have now disposed of all I propose to say of the Old Theatre in Broad- 
street, as a place of public amusement, as a Theatre! A few years since it 
was pulled down to give place to modern improvements. . . . 

After theatrical performances were no longer given there, the building 
was bought by the Professors of the Medical College of the State of South 
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Carolina, and immediately appropriated to other uses. The interior was 
altered, and arranged, so as to adapt it to the requirements of a Medical 
School. 

It is not only, then, the recollections that endears it to me of the rich 
exhibitions of the legitimate drama I used to see to instruct and delight me, 
but it has been my happy privilege to have heard there, also, the several 
Professors of Medical Science in our Medical College lecturing on the 
different branches of knowledge they profess to impart... . 

I have heard Dickson—the universally admired Dickson—that polished 
writer and profitable lecturer—elegant, yet profound—making upon every 
one who hears him this impression, so full of comfort and consolation as it 
is, that though “Our Father who is in Heaven, in His inscrutable ways, by us 
past finding out, will afflict the children of men, yet His mercy is over all 
His works, and endureth forever.” . . 

I have also heard, in the old building in Broad street, lectures on Greece, 
by Perdicarris, and a course of lectures by Dr. Barber, the first lecturer on 
Phrenology, who visited Charleston; and I have heard there, a beautiful 
Poem delivered, by the gifted Charlton, of Savannah, before the South 
Carolina Academy of Art and Design, 5th April, 1838,—and on the same 
occasion I saw John A. Stuart, then in the vigor of his intellect, delight a 
crowd. 

I have heard, also, in the same place, lectures on various subjects under 
the appointment and in the presence of Literary and Philosophical Societies, 
and Botanical Institutions; and, also, let me not omit to say, I have seen 
there, two magnificent Fetes, which have never been exceeded in effect, in 
our country. I allude to the Ball given to Gen. LaFayette, when on his 
visit to Charleston; and the State Rights Ball, in honor of the then Governor 
of the State, Gen. James Hamilton! ... 


No. 9.4! 


As the opening of the Theatre in Meeting-street constituted an epoch 
in the Theatricals of our city, before I speak particularly of the Engage- 
ments fulfilled in it, and the attractions offered from season to season, I will 
give a brief description of the building for the gratification of our Dramatic 
Amateurs. 

This very neat edifice was constructed from designs by and under im- 
mediate supervision of a pupil of the celebrated Schinkel in Prussia—his 
name was Reichardt, he was at that time in Charleston, offering his services 
as an architect to the public. He returned to his native country after a very 
short residence in this city and New York. Mr. Curtis, and Messrs. Fogartie 
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& Sutton were the builders—Sera, Chizzola and Nixon, painted the req- 
uisite scenery, and the decorations of the interior. 

The architecture of the Theatre is very simple. It is a building in the 
Grecian style, comprehended in two stories, on a high basement, its front 
stuccoed in imitation of freestone. The first story has an arcade, forming 
main entrance to the building; the upper story shows a portico of four 
Ionic columns fetrastulos, supporting an entablature and pediment. The 
porch is attained by a flight of steps, protected by a large abutment at 
either end. There are three large doors on the first entrance, with two win- 
dows on each side, with corresponding windows over each in the second 
story, opening into an elegant and spacious saloon. The three doors of 
entrance open from the front (as most other Theatres do) into a wide vesti- 
bule, on one side of which is the ticket office, and on the other a room in- 
tended as a withdrawing room for ladies. From the vestibule the box audi- 
ence passes into the corridor, by doors corresponding with those already 
mentioned. From the corridor (or lobby, as generally termed,) the boxes 
are entered, which form a segment of about two-thirds of a circle, receding 
as they approach the stage, something in the shape of a horse-shoe. 

The pillars that support the second and third tier of boxes are of wrought 
iron, only 23 inches in diameter, so that the view of the stage on the back 
seats is not obstructed. 

The Proscenium is formed by four Ionic Pilasters of the richest order, 
with complete entablature and ornamented freize; the caps are gilt, and 
the shafts of the Pilasters are enriched by gilt mouldings. 

The Dome is divided into twelve compartments, subdivided by gilt 
mouldings, and ornamented with arabesque and emblematic figures in 
bright colors. The dividing spaces, or medallions, between the compart- 
ments, are filled up with appropriate dramatic designs. 

On the evening of the 15th of December, 1837, under the management 
of Mr. Abbott, the new Theatre was opened for the first time with ‘The 
Honey Moon” and “Waterman”—Abbott, Latham and Miss Melton tak- 
ing the principal parts in the comedy, and Edwin in the farce. At the hour 
appointed for the rising of the curtain, the house was literally crammed in 
every part, many had to go away from the doors unable to get in. Latham, 
the stage manager, came forward under the most deafening applause. As 
soon as silence was restored, he delivered a poetical address, written for the 
occasion by my much admired friend, W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., the Poet 
Laureat of our State, as I have always called him. 

On the 19th December, (1837), Elien Tree made her first appearance in 
Charleston, in the play of the Hunchback, and continued her engagement 
until the 4th January, when Mr. and Miss Cooper opened in ‘“‘Much ado 
about Nothing.” During this engagement, the Indian Chiefs from Florida, 
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Osceola and others, visited the Theatre, on which occasion, so great was 
the curiosity in the community to see how these uncivilized men would 
regard “the mimic scene,” that no less a sum than twelve hundred dollars 
were received at the doors—a nice little crumb for the manager. . . . 

In justice to Mr. Charles Mason, we ought to mention, that during his 
engagement it was, that the awful conflagration occurred, which laid in 
ruins a large portion of our city, and it was principally owing to his exer- 
tions that the Theatre was saved. The building was twice on fire, and put 
out by his timely aid and watchfulness. 

It was the intention of the Stockholders and admirers of the disinterested 
conduct of this gentleman, to give him a Complimentary Benefit, but he 
went away from Charleston soon after the fire, and did not return another 
season to receive it. 

The Theatre opened for the season, December 18, 1838, with the comedy 
of “She Stoops to Conquer’”—Abbott, the manager, and Mrs. McClure in 
the principal characters. ...A complimentary benefit was given at the 
close of the season to Mr. Abbott, which came off on the 28th of May. The 
elite of the community made it a point to be present on the occasion, in 
testimony of the respect in which our worthy manager was held... . 

It was necessary, after the good business that had hitherto been done, 
to engage the best talent available in the country at that time, to keep up 
the attraction to the Theatre, consequently, Mr. and Mrs. Sloman were 
written for [1839-40]. Mrs. Sloman went through her round of characters 
with an eclat I have never known exceeded on our boards; Sloman, of 
course, singing his comic songs in a manner to please everybody, and to 
make him many friends. 

Of that excellent and very lady-like actress, Mrs. Sloman, I will observe 
that, immediately on her arrival from England, she established herself in 
great favor with all her audiences wherever she appeared. I will only men- 
tion (to show the estimation in which she was held throughout the country) 
one engagement she played in Philadelphia—her first seven nights nearly 
reached an average of $800. Her first benefit amounted to $1076—a second 
benefit during the same engagement produced a receipt of $1168—and 
Sloman’s night, a few evenings after, yielded $1056. Here were very large 
receipts certainly, and would be so considered at any time, drawn by any 
talent or combination of talent; but the attraction of Mr. and Mrs. Sloman 
is rendered more remarkable, and confirmatory of their decided excellence 
and popularity, when it is remembered, which was the case on the occasion 
referred to, that Mr. and Mrs. Sloman occupied alternate nights in Phila- 
delphia with Mrs. Austin, at the time run after as a very pretty woman and 
sweet singer! 

Mrs. Sloman soon retired from the stage. Admitted to her acquaintance, 
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I do not know whether I ought to admire most the genius which delighted 
the public, or the gentle virtues that adorn and bless her domestic circle! 

And her worthy husband, too,—the ambition of popular fame was once 
his Idol—but he has broken that idol now, before the shrine of private life, 
and he has settled down into a quiet, good old gentlemanly man. Though 
he is a Slow-man by name, I know no man so slow in discernment, as not at 
once to have detected his worth, and to appreciate him! 

Soon after writing the above few sentences, the melancholy intelligence 
reached me of the death of Mrs. Sloman. She departed this life, in this city, 
on the 12th January, 1858, beloved by all who knew her. 

On the 8th April [1840], Mrs. Fitz William was engaged for a few nights, 
to keep her audience in a roar. She was a wonderfully clever woman—how 
her eyes used to twinkle, when, as a Grisette, (I never saw a better,) she 
used to let fly her jokes right and left, seeming to derive as much fun for 
herself, from her own humor, as she was affording to others. 

It was in this season that Abbott, like Elliston, when he fancied himself 
George the IV., conceived the notion that he was very like Gen. Washington: 
or rather could make himself up to look very much like him! 

A panoramic scene was produced on purpose to give him the opportunity 
of representing the Father of his Country, which he repeated frequently 
to his own satisfaction, and to the promotion of the fun of those, who knew 
the joke, and were disposed to humor it. 

‘‘Aladdin” was produced at the conclusion of the season, with much 
scenic effect. Mrs. Timm, who subsequently became a distinguished feature 
of “The Olympic,” in New York, was the hero. 

During the summer and fall of 1840, the theatre underwent extensive 
embellishments, the pencil and brush of Mr. Stockwell being well and taste- 
fully employed. The season opened with the play of ‘The Wife,” the 
manager, Abbott, playing Lorenzo, Mr. Harrington St. Pierre, and Miss 
Hildreth Marianna. Mr. Browne, H. Placide, Messrs. Shaw and Field 
occupied the nights profitably until the evening of the 28th, when Fanny 
Elsler made her courtesy, and captivated all hearts by her grace and agility. 
During her engagement the prices of admittance were doubled. We believe 
no matter what the charge might have been, the people would, at any 
sacrifice, have gratified their curiosity to see this divine wonder of the age. 
Proverbially susceptible as Southern beaux are to the fascinations of beauty 
and the magic of grace, it is not to be wondered at, that Fanny produced 
such a feeling as she did in Charleston... . 

Although Abbott might not always have had as good a company behind 
the scenes as his best wishers desired for his own sake, yet he always had 
good company out of the Theatre. He received in Charleston every attention 
that a generous hospitality could offer. I have met him frequently at the 
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tables of the most aristocratic. He was a good natured, cheerful, agreeable 
gentleman, who could not fail to make many friends in the community, 
and the regret was universal when it was announced that he had relin- 
quished the management of our Theatre. 

Abbott having resigned the reigns of government, Latham took them up, 
leading off with ‘“The Poor Gentleman,” on the 15th November, 1841. ... 

I may mention here, as a part of the history of the Charleston Theatre, 
that during Mr. Abbott’s management and Mr. Latham’s, Mr. Melton 
was the Treasurer, and the box office keeper. He did not often in those days 
go upon the stage, although I have known him afford important aid upon 
several occasions in musical pieces. I mention this because after leaving 
Charleston, he went regularly upon the stage, and has become a very 
popular actor in New York under the name of Walcot, in the Theatre of 
Mr. Wallack. I understand, eccentric comedy is his forte. 


No. 10.” 


Mr. Forbes, a stranger to many of the habitues of the theatre, but subse- 
quently highly appreciated by all who knew him as an honest, courteous 
and industrious man, now became lessee of the theatre, opening it on the 
19th December, 1842, for the season... . 

On the 5th January, [1844] the celebrated Violinist and Norwegian, 
Ole Bull, scraped the acquaintance of the Charleston public, of whom I 
heard an excellent judge of fiddle playing jestingly say, that “he had an old 
‘nigger’ at home, who could give him a string, and then beat him.’’—Ole 
Bull, however, was a wonderful performer, and played to the tune of many 
hundred dollars in Charleston. When he had done drawing a long bow, 
then commenced the most delightful era I can look back upon in the 
history of theatricals in our city—I allude to the appearance of Mr. Mac- 
ready in Hamlet, on the evening of the 8th January, 1844. His reception, 
and the whole of his engagement, was the most triumphant I have ever 
seen in Charleston. He was fully appreciated—no less an earnest of respect 
to the genius of the actor, than a sure indication of the correct judgment 
and classical refinement of the audience. When our best people will turn 
out, I do not know a more discriminating audience than ours. . . . 


No. 11.28 


In my last number, I gave a faint outline of Mr. Macready’s theatrical 
career in London. ... 
He opened [in Charleston] on Monday evening, January 8, 1844, in the 


12 Ibid., Feb. 20, 1858. 
13 Thid., Feb. 25, 1858. 
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character of Hamlet. The house was crammed in every part. In the principal 
seats were many of the more dignified and venerable members of our com- 
munity, and most of those renowned among us for their literary taste and 
critical acumen; it was exactly such an audience as Mr. Macready, or any 
other artist, delights to see assembled to sit in judgment upon him. 

Mr. Macready’s Hamlet is an original—the picture evidently of one 
who has considered the histrionic art, deserving, and requiring, intense 
application. Mr. Macready, in giving his view of the moralizing Prince, 
did not set his fame upon particular passages, aiming thereby solely to 
produce striking effects in them, but he used all with judgment, speaking 
as a man having a due reverence for Shakespeare—enabling his audience to 
perceive his conceptions of the plaintive beauty and delicacy of the poet, 
and to feel the workings of his own mind—every shade of his feeling. 

Taken throughout, nothing could be finer than his general conception 
and illustration of his author’s meaning. His first address to the Ghost was 
particularly striking—after the short ejaculation of “Angels and Ministers 
of Grace defend us,”’ uttered in a prayerful spirit, in the whispered penitence 
of a pious Catholic, he made a pause of mute amazement; he then pro- 
ceeded, slowly and solemnly, with a choked, trembling utterance, and, as if 
awe and reverence could never excite aloud an intemperate exertion of the 
voice, he cannot conquer the surprise and agitation into which he is natu- 
rally thrown by the first sight of his father’s vision, and, therefore, he ut- 
tered the remainder of his address in the same subdued voice with which he 
commenced—the voice of one who, as he himself intimates at the conclusion 
of his speech, has seen enough 


‘‘Horridly to shake his disposition, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of his soul.” 


How artistically did Mr. Macready preserve and exhibit the distinctive 
feelings which agitate the bosom of Hamlet the Dane, in different situations 
in this play. His self-upbraidings for “letting go by the important acting 
of the dread command”? of his father’s spirit—his contempt for the charac- 
ter, and indignation at the crime of his uncle—his profound reflections on 
a future state—his probing the conscience of the King, during the per- 
formance of the play he had arranged to test his guilt—his previous advice 
to the players, and his assumed madness with Ophelia, were strongiy 
marked. The mirth, too, in which Hamlet occasionally indulges, was finely 
represented, as breaking out of his melancholy and partaking of its shade! 

But the crowning glory of the whole performance was reserved for the 
closet scene. In the first interview between Hamlet and the Ghost, Mr. 
Macready was accustomed to make the éerrible graces superior to the ten- 
der; in his second interview, though not deficient in the former, the latter 
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predominate. In his bearing towards the Ghost, he is now reverential, 
rather than awe-striken. He pursues the melancholy shade to its exit, with 
filial love, and a tearful eye; and then his complete prostration on the 
vanishing of the Ghost—from its novelty, and as the natural result of a 
previous high state of excitement, was sure to be felt and acknowledged 
by his audience. Mr. Macready’s action towards the Queen Mother in this 
scene, though apparently cruel to her, was so “‘only to be kind”—his indig- 
nation against her for the grievious sin she had committed, as tempered 
with affecting tenderness—‘‘though he spoke daggers he would use none.” 
His whole manner and countenance, when turned towards his mother, 
were such, as if he was struggling within himself, to bear in mind the in- 
junction of his father, not to think, by any act of his, of punishing his 
mother, but to leave her to Heaven and her own conscience! 

We must not omit to mention that the play was very well cast. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Ryder, who accompanied Mr. Macready in his tour through 
the country, personating the Ghost, Mr. Forbes appeared as Horatio, Mr. 
Charles as Laertes, Mr. Bellamy as Polonius, Mr. Fuller as the 1st Grave- 
digger, Mr. Johnson as the King, Mrs. Forbes as Ophelia, and Mrs. Charles 
as the Queen: this talented lady was formerly “Mrs. Hamblin’”—I re- 
member her before she married Hamblin, as Miss Blanchard. 

Mr. Macready’s second appearance in Charleston was in the character 
of Macbeth. His impersonation of the irresolute but ambitious usurper, 
whose actions spring from fate and metaphysical aid, rather than from 
the native mould of his mind—rarely unbending to the voice of nature, 
but easily swayed by a fiend in woman’s form—the brave yet trembling 
soldier: brave in his nature, yet trembling at the predictions of the weird 
Sisters—a wonderful combination of passion and reflection, presents an 
ample field to every actor of classical mind and artistic power. Mr. Mac- 
ready, in his impersonation of Macbeth, manifested his usual discrimination 
of character. 

From the first scene, in which he was accosted by the witches to the end 
of the part, he was consistent. Vaulting ambition, with the tumults incident 
upon it, raised in his mind, was vividly portrayed; nor did he suffer these 
evidences of agitation to be entirely erased in the presence of Duncan. 
Nothing could be finer, than when (his mind greatly agitated by the pre- 
ceding prophecies of the witches) he learns the rapid completion of part 
of them, and the moment when his fancy first presents to his mind the 
accomplishment of the whole by an act, the thought of which stirs him with 
horror. The fine soliloquy before the murder of Duncan, and his stealing, 
“with Tarquin’s ravishing strides,” into the chamber—his return after tie 
murder, and his remorse and agony, consequent upon it, may be instanced 
as complete triumphs of the histrionic art. His affliction of mind; his fall 
from hope to hopelessness; his strong pertubation, and deep sorrow; his 
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revolt of conscience, were powerful contrasts to the undaunted spirit and 
determinedly wicked resolution of his wife;—for a while, he speaks not a 
word; his thoughts, his looks and action supplied the place of language. 
The whole scene was awful—darkly colorful—as it should be! 

In the Banquet scene, I remarked that Mr. Macready made a very 
judicious variation from the usual business in this scene. Instead of the 
Ghost of Banquo walking on with his hand pointed to his gashed throat, 
he caused him to rise through a trap door immediately at the seat desig- 
nated for himself, and placed ‘‘in the midst.” 

It was very easy, for any one at all familiar with the requisite rehearsals 
properly to bring out such a play as ‘‘Macbeth,” to perceive, from the 
manner in which it was performed on our boards during Mr. Macready’s 
engagement, from its effect as an entire and symmetrical exhibition, that a 
master spirit had been at work behind the scenes. The grouping of the 
witches—the music—the business of all the scenes in which they appeared, 
and which usually provoke mirth and ridicule, were never as well repre- 
sented in Charleston before. Mr. Macready, in this, gave us a specimen of 
what he was in the habit of doing “with the greater means and appliances”’ 
at his command, when he was directing the management of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane. 

After playing “Richelieu” and ‘‘Werner,” to full houses, Mr. Macready 
appeared as Othello, and Claude Melnotte, and Virginius. 

The more commanding traits of Othello were given with much force and 
feeling. The third act was particularly so. When Jago first wakes him to 
suspicion, nothing could be finer, and more truthful to nature, than those 
impassioned feelings of the heart which he then evinced—they were the 
throbs and throes of one ‘“‘who doats, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly 
loves,’ and which at once arrested our sympathy for the sufferings of the 
whole Moor. 

The closet scene with Desdemona, too, in which Othello wishes her to 
confess, that of which she was guzliless, was most happily executed. But 
the fifth act, perhaps, exhibited as great intensity of conception, as any 
thing Mr. Macready did, during his engagement. He was, throughout, full 
of the beauties of the author, and seemed resolved to seize with avidity 
every opportunity of displaying that taste, judgment and passion, in which 
he is so striking and successful. Mr. Macready’s enactment of this tre- 
mendous scene, was a succession of startling tableaus—of exquisitely 
finished pictures. We were particularly struck with the propriety of the 
business throughout the whole of it—his manner of giving the concluding 
speech of the play— 

“Soft you—a word or two before you go— 


I’ve done the State some service, and they know it— 
No more of that,’”’ &e. 
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His manner of stabbing himself—his tottering toward the bed where 
Desdemona lay—his manifest anxiety to reach it ere he died—as if this 
was the only penitence left to him—but falling prostrate before he reached 
it, were highly effective, and called forth from every part of the house a 
simultaneous outburst of enthusiasm. 

We will notice but one other performance of Mr. Macready—his Claude 
Melnotte, in “The Lady of Lyons.” 

The plot of this play was, we believe, suggested to Mr. Bulwer by a 
pretty, though obscure little story, called ‘Perouse, or the Bellows Men- 
der;” but the characters introduced into the play are entirely recast—so 
remodelled as to make the hero of the piece (Claude Melnotte) the type of 
that extraordinary generation that sprung up in the equalization of ranks 
in the early years of the successes of the French Republic—a period rich in 
materials of dramatic interest. 

Mr. Macready accomplished much in the character of Claude Melnotte 
to justify the warmest eulogy. He dressed it appropriately and looked it 
well, embodying most admirably the spirit of the character, cts extrava- 
gance!—just such a studied performance as would be certain to prove ac- 
ceptable to an audience like ours—classical, chaste, improving to the public 
taste, scholar-like, the result of mind and study! 

Mr. Macready was particularly successful in the scene in which he por- 
trays Melnotte’s early struggles between the ambitious aspirings of his 
high placed love and his unsettled principles of honor, and his interview 
with Pauline, when he describes 








‘The home to which, could Love fulfil its prayers, 
His hand would lead her.’’ 


Another scene just occurs to me as having been eminently effective; 
and here I must notice the skill with which Mr. Bulwer has drawn the 
character of Melnotte, making after all, the enthusiasm of Claude far more 
that of the soldier than the citizen—in the exhibition of which enthusiasm, 
high souled as it is, an audience cannot but deeply sympathise. The mar- 
vellous perfection of the character is nowhere more forcibly illustrated 
than in the scene under consideration. I allude to that part, when under 
the bitterest taunts from Pauline, for the deception practised upon her; 
when in maniac wildness and despair, she hurls back upon Melnotte his 
words of sweet deceit: 

“This is thy palace, where the perfumed light 
Steals thro’ the mist of alabaster lamps, 

And every air is heavy with the sighs 

Of orange groves, and music from sweet lutes, 


And murmers of low fountains, that gush forth 
I’ the midst of roses.”’ 
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To this, he answers not a word—he retorts not upon her as he might 
have done, her own declaration of the depth and disinterestedness of 
woman’s love. No; upon the weakness of her character he is silent—his 
lips are closed—he cannot stoop to add insult to injury. Heaven left some 
remnant of the angel still in that poor peasant’s nature—he resolves first 
to redeem his own good name—to reconcile himself unto himself! The 
throes, the struggles, the anguish, the remorse incidental to this fine scene, 
were well portrayed. In it, he fully realized every design of the author. 

I have dwelt longer than I purposed, (though not, I trust, tediously,) 
upon the different impersonations of Mr. Macready. I have done so, be- 
cause his appearance in Charleston, constituted a memorable epoch in the 
history of our Theatre, offering no common mental treat to all who desired 
to have their taste improved, or their judgments confirmed, or amended 
by the delineations of one who, by common consent of the best scholars in 
Europe, was admitted to possess an original genius for the stage, and a 
spirit akin to its best poetry; and also, because Mr. Macready’s engage- 
ment in our city proved, from the audiences he attracted—composed, as 
they were, of the beautiful, the good, the intellectual and the dignified— 
that it is only necessary, as far as the taste and good sense of Charleston 
is concerned, for some master spirit to visit us, and the entertainments to 
be classical, refined, rational, within the bounds of a reasonable hilarity . . . 
to awaken the interest of our community in the Theatre, as a proper place 
for an evening’s recreation. 

We have heard a great deal of late, from time to time of the fallen for- 
tunes of the Drama. Now I am not inclined to believe in any such thing. 
I am satisfied that dramatic representations never were better patronized 
than they now are in other cities, and that there always has been, and is 
now, taste and soul enough in Charleston to appreciate true dramatic merit, 
and to uphold a well regulated stage! 


No. 1214 


At the conclusion of Mr. Macready’s engagement the Company ad- 
journed to Savannah for a week, then reopened in our city, with “The 
School for Scandal,’’ Mr. Falvy Williams playing Sir Peter Teazle, and 
Mrs. Brougham, a fine looking woman, performing Lady Teazle. ‘“London 
Assurance” was produced, Mrs. Barrett, the Lady Spanker, which she 
supported with great spirit, I never saw the Race scene better done, and as 
it happened about the time of our Races, it was highly relished by the 
gentlemen of the Turf, present in great numbers on the occasion. Mr. 
Forrest having arrived in Charleston en route for New Orleans, was en- 


14 Ibid., March 2, 1858. 
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gaged for two nights, and appeared as Richlieu and Othello. Mr. Booth 
followed Mr. Forrest, opening in the play of a “New Way to Pay Old 
Debts.” He appeared on subsequent evenings as Sir Edward Mortimer, 
in the “Iron Chest,”” Hamlet, Lear, and Richard the 3d, also as Jerry Sneak, 
in the Farce of the “Mayor of Garratt,” on his benefit night. Booth was 
certainly an actor of infinite genius—it was his misfortune to follow, instead 
of having had the luck to precede, Kean. There is no doubt of the fact 
that there is a certain line of characters that no man who ever trod the 
boards could present more forcibly than Booth did. Richard the 3d is one 
of these characters; when Booth would play it, he did not fall, in any respect, 
below his great prototype. I have, at times, seen him very great in it. Mr. 
James Wallack came after Booth, and went through, with his usual grace 
and life, his diversified range of performances. 

I know no professor of the histrionic art that is so popular an actor, as 
Mr. James Wallack; none who has concentrated, in a greater degree, the 
approval and the admiration of his audience in both countries, England 
ard America. 

Alike upon the banks of the Thames—the Hudson—the Ashley and the 
Cooper Rivers—here, there, and everywhere, wherever he has performed, 
his classic taste and knowledge of stage effect has been acknowledged; his 
Hamlet, Rolla, Macbeth, Don Felix, Dick Dashall, Michael and Walter, in 
“The Children in the Woods,” are all pictures of the highest and most 
varied excellence—whilst his Alessandro Massaroni presents to us, in the 
life, what, I am sure, Salvator Rosa would have painted, had he lived a few 
centuries later... . 

It will be seen, from what I have been saying of the performances this 
season at our Theatre, that there was offered a very unusual succession of 
talent in one season. Macready, Forrest, Booth, Wallack, followed close 
upon each other, affording our play-goers opportunities for comparing 
these different stars, as they appeared immediately after each other, in 
many of the same characters. But the attractions of the season ended not 
with the above named distinguished gentlemen; the manager concluded 
a brilliant campaign with an Opera Troupe, composed of Mr. and Mrs. 
Seguin, Mr. Schrivall, Mr. A. Beckett and Miss Phillips, who commenced 
very judiciously with the Opera of “Somnambula.” The airs are so familiar 
to the majority of an audience, and the piece itself so interesting, that if 
the music, unspeakably sweet as it is, is given with anything approaching 
its true spirit and poetry, it cannot fail to be attractive, and to afford a 
very refined enjoyment. 

Mrs. Seguin was a charming Amina, not only a scientific vocalist, intent 
upon the brilliant execution of the music of her part, but she conjoined to 
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her vocal skill, fine histrionic powers, a genius to render interesting and 
effective the dramatic situations of the character. 

Mr. Schrivall did all in his power to render effective the delightful airs 
that abound in this Opera, whilst the manly tones of Mr. Seguin gave eclat 
and completion to the many gems and concerted music that sparkled 
throughout, and enriched the piece. 

“The Postillion,’ by Adolphe Adam, was got up during their engage- 
ment, with considerable expense and labor—the burthen of the music 
falling upon Mr. and Mrs. Seguin; it was well given, and the scenery and 
costumes were all new and appropriate. The scenes of this Opera, it will be 
recollected, are laid in France, and refer to that period in the life of the 
15th Louis, when, having been prevailed upon by his designing courtiers 
to enlarge the circle of his associates and his pleasures, he, in 1744, became 
enamored of Madame D’Etroles, whom he acknowledges, in 1752, he 
created Marchioness of Pompadour. 

Mrs. Seguin’s dress was perfect—in excellent taste and propriety. The 
elements of the peculiar fashion of the times of the 15th Louis were all 
preserved—the waist in its natural position, whilst the downward swell 
of the dress, according with the laws of grace and modesty, its rich sim- 
plicity is easily to be identified with the reign of the monarch whose Court 
it adorned, and was identified with. 

Donizetti’s ‘‘l’Elisire D’Amoure”’ was produced—to this succeeded “‘The 
Olympic Revels’”—a musical mythological burletta, in which the whole 
troupe again appeared. This was quite an amusing little piece—a poetical 
effusion, full of wit, and parodies of the most fashionable airs in many of the 
more popular operas of the day. It was written by Planche and Dance, 
and was originally brought out at Madame Vestris’ theatre, The Olympic, 
hence its title. The plot is founded upon the indignation of Jupiter against 
Prometheus for making a man, in consequence of which he orders Vulcan 
to create a woman, that he may place on earth an instrument of punishment 
to Prometheus. The woman is created and brought before him. She is im- 
mediately animated by the god and goddesses. Mrs. Jove now makes her 
appearance, who on seeing Jupiter’s attentions to another, becomes jealous, 
and presents the object of her jealousy with Pandora’s box, which, of course, 
succeeds in creating ‘‘the devil to pay,’ among-all concerned! 

There is no doubt that the introduction of good vocal music, so happily 
begun a few years back, February 1839, by Madame Otto and Bishop 
(a very sweet tenor, possessing a voice of touching tenderness to give good 
effect to the music allotted to such characters as Elvino), and afterwards 
continued by the Seguins, Horncastle, Jones, Latham, Miss Schirreff, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. and Miss Manvers, diffused a more general taste for English 
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Opera among us, which has proved of vast importance to the progress of 
musical science in our city. 

As an opera without an orchestra, is incomplete as the Corinthian capital 
of a pillar without its column or base; the instrumentalists, who composed 
the orchestra this season, are held by me in respectful remembrance. Messrs, 
Cooke, Tcherner, van Glohn, Stoll, Scheckner, Mitchell and Gambati did 
good service, and were very instrumental to the success of the different 
operas offered to the public; whilst Mr. Rink, the leader, to sound practical 
knowledge and facility of execution, as a violinist, united a purity of taste, 
very manifest in his accompaniment of the singers. 

I recollect, a Miss Groves was a member of the company, when Mr. Rink 
was the leader of the orchestra; and this young lady nightly favored the 
audience with a dance, between the play and the farce. This circumstance 
gave rise to the following impromptu. I find it among my papers, headed, 


A SUDDEN THOUGHT AFTER THE OPERA 


Of Rink it truly may be told, 

(His instrument is so entrancing,) 
That like fam’d Orpheus of old, 

He nightly sets the Groves advancing. 


No. 13.35 


Forbes still continuing the Lessee, opened November 18th, 1844, with 
“‘Love’s Sacrifice.” During the recess the interior of the Theatre had been 
repainted and decorated, the lobbies carpeted, and a new drop curtain 
added to the scenic department... 

An equestrian troupe tried the experiment of one or two spectacles, 
“Mazeppa” and “Timour the Tartar,”’ but as the leading performers were 
neither ‘‘born to the boards” nor properly trained to them, they failed to 
be attractive—in fact, they did not draw, as horses generally do. .. . 

On the 3d Nov., 1845, Forbes, still the lessee and manager, commenced 
the season with spirit, and having engaged the following Stars, they ap- 
peared in regular succession, the system of starring having become the 
order of the day in Charleston, as elsewhere: Miss Clara Ellis, Mr. Oxley, 
Dan Marble, Mrs. Mowatt, Mr. Crisp, Mr. Bougham, Miss Julia Turnbull, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Kean, Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, and Frazer. 

Miss Ellis appeared in a variety of leading characters, and sustained 
them very creditably. Mr. Oxley exhibited respectable histrionic powers, 
and an interest in his profession which promised to lead to eminence. 

Mrs. Mowatt was “‘a bright particular star” this season at our theatre, 
and was very attractive. 


18 Ibid., March 9, 1858. 
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In the history of those who have at various times become distinguished 
performers, we find they have either been born to the boards, or accident 
and misfortune have been with few exceptions, their avenue to the stage, 
and even after entering a theatre, have had to bide their time, before they 
have been fortunate enough to attain the summit of their ambition; namely, 
leading characters and the public applause. In the career of Mrs. Mowatt, 
we are furnished with an instance of one, who, until within a few months 
of her first appearance in Charleston, had no connection whatever with the 
stage, but whose education and doubtless her disposition, previously quali- 
fied her so well for this profession, that by the force of her own genius, 
she was enabled, without taking any preliminary steps, to mount at once 
to the highest eminence on the ladder of theatrical fame. 

What particularly induced this accomplished lady, in contempt of the 
opinion of the world, to attach herself to her new line of life, of course, 
I can know nothing, except by surmise. It was probably owing to the rest- 
lessness of genius—to that predisposition in the breast of every human be- 
ing, be he man, or be she woman, which in spite of advice or the views of 
friends, sometimes boldly urges us forward to the completion of some long 
smothered but fondly cherished wish. 

Mrs. Mowatt must have felt that she possessed within herself the seeds 
of theatrical genius, which required only proper fostering to turn to ac- 
count, and make them put forth fruit meet for commendation; like certain 
plants, which procrastinate their appearance above ground, only to vege- 
tate with more strength, and to bloom with more attractiveness when they 
meet the public eye. Under some such conviction it was, no doubt, as this, 
that she reasonably looked forward, whenever the occasion suited, to the 
first theatrical distinction. The result proved she did not deceive herself. 
Her career was one of unexampled success; every new effort she made 
seeming to draw out some latent charm to manifest her possession of some 
very rare qualities as an actress. 


‘So swiftly shot her fame from Isle to Isle, 
One fleeting Moon beheld its rapid growth, 
Palms, which o’er others’ toils successive rise, 
The tardy growth of long uncertain years, 
Brighten’d at once upon her youthful brows.”’ 


The celebrity of Mrs. Mowatt was not limited to her acting, she also 
wrote for the stage. The comedy of ‘‘Fashion” was her most successful 
effort. It may be called ‘‘a Comic Satire,’ consisting of a variety of charac- 
ters, exhibiting manners rather in loose and independent scenes, than in a 
regular plot and harmony of coloring. Some of them are well drawn, and 
calculated to afford rational amusement, fashionable shadows of foppery 
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and folly, like those introduced by Ben Johnson, Foote, and others, in their 
plays, when, in a rude and unpolished age, the people just emanating from 
barbarism, by the renovation of Literature and an increasing refinement 
of manners, new and absurd characters were continually springing up to 
furnish ample materials of ridicule to the comic writers. In this play of 
“Fashion,” Mrs. Mowatt has, likewise, laid hold of many growing follies 
of her own times, and shown up several classes of society to the very ‘fe, 
making many admirable hits indeed at the folly of those, who, without the 
claims of good breeding or education, would aspire, by the power of wealth 
alone, to a prominent position in the fashionable world. 

Mr. Crisp, who accompanied Mrs. Mowatt to Charleston, on her first 
visit, was an actor of some cleverness. The best thing I saw him do was 
Ruy Gomez, in “Faint heart never won Fair Lady.” Nothing could be 
better. With a good person, and gentlemanly bearing, he not only looked 
well the character, but he sustained it with marked good taste and judg- 
ment. What particularly struck me was the happy medium he observed 
between his assurance on the one side and his personal respect for the 
object of his pursuit on the other—between his conviction, that “Faint 
Heart never won Fair Lady” and the consciousness that in approaching 
a high and lofty dame, he must not wound her sensibility by coarseness or 
vulgarity. He seemed to act as if he had marked out a line of conduct, 
over which he felt it would not be delicacy to step. Up to this mark he was 
willing to push his suit boldly, with effrontery, if needs be; but beyond it, 
never. The gay and gallant cavalier was not to forget for a moment that 
he was also a lover and a gentleman. These lights and shades were happily 
preserved. 

Miss Julia Turnbull, a pretty “‘Danseuse,”’ opened in the beautiful 
operatic ballet of ‘““La Bayadere.” I had not seen this young lady since 
she was a child, on the boards of the Park Theatre, and was much aston- 
ished at the progress she had made in her difficult art. 

Opera dancing is no longer a mere physical accomplishment, addressing 
itself to the senses. Under the revolution that has of late years taken place 
in the empire of Terpischore, the mind has much to do with its triumphs— 
it has become an affair of art, poetry and genius—dramatic in its power, 
interpreting with living truth, every emotion, by some appropriate look 
and eloquent attitude! Every artist, too, has her peculiar style of execution 
—the expression of feelings and passions by true mimic art... . [Taglioni] 
is a reed shaken in the wind, lightness combined with grace—a mist that 
floats upon a wave, yet makes no pressure there. ... [Elssler] is like a 
mountain stream, bounding to the plains below, more bright and sparkling 
from its own undulations. Taglioni’s style is what is called, in the language 
of the cognoscente, the Ballone style—Elssler, the Tacquette—the one all 
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lightness, hardly touching the stage, just seeming to skim along its surface, 
like a bird on the ocean wave—the other, all vivacity and rapidity. Julia 
Turnbull appeared to have adopted the Elssler branch of her art—the agile 
bound, and the quickly poised step on the point of the feet, so peculiar to it. 

I recollect Miss Turnbull displayed exquisite taste in dress, as adapted 
to her different dances. Her style of dress was exceedingly appropriate. 
The Roman ladies had their nertus textilis, and their linea nebula. She had 
her transparent muslin, floating like gossamer around her, with a variety 
of fabrics almost infinite, displaying the symmetry, the fair proportions of 
her form, with propriety and effect, in no meretricious fancy—it was the 
ne plus ultra of modesty and Art! 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, of so much celebrity in the dramatic world, 
opened in the pathetic play of the Stranger. In a community like ours, so 
renowned for its refinement, and ability to appreciate the highest order of 
dramatic excellence, their performances, of course, drew crowds, night 
after night, to the Theatre. Their engagement was very successful. It 
would conduct us too far to speak of all the characters represented by these 
distinguished artists—the gratification I derived from their Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth—their Beverly and Mrs. Beverly, I will content myself with 
a review of Sergeant Talfourd’s classical play of Ion. 


(To be continued) 











THE LETTERS OF CHARLES CALEB COTTON, 1798-1802 


Contributed by JuLrEn Dwicut MArtTIN 


(Continued from July) 


Charleston College, 
South Carolina, the 3rd June 1799, 
My dear Mother, 

Separated as we now are at an immense distance from each other, I 
feel a singular satisfaction in the opportunity I now have of devoting a 
letter to you, independently of the family. I thought that as soon as I 
became at all settled in my new situation, you would all anxiously expect 
a pacquet of letters from me, and therefore I have complied with what I 
conceived to be the unanimous wish of all at Salthill. Thank Heaven I 
have been preserved from so many dangers, and from so many obstacles, 
which seemed to prevent my ever obtaining this desirable situation. You 
could scarcely have recognized your son, had you seen him, when landed 
first at Norfolk, almost famished for want, worn out with unceasing 
anxiety, and sickly in consequence of miserably bad and unwholesome 
diet, and worse water, which we found a more distressing circumstance 
than even our scanty fare. As provisions grew short there was nothing 
but an universal pillage of everything eatable from one end of the Ship 
to the other. Even locks proved but an indifferent means of securing food. 
Hungry wretches were prowling about all night in search of something 
eatable, and the rats of which unfortunately we had an exceeding great 
number on board, afforded the dispirited Seamen a scanty meal. We were 
almost a wreck, from incessant bad weather ever since we had set sail, 
fifteen hundred miles from the American coast, the reckoning of the Ship’s 
way erroneous, by more than a thousand miles, and not a week’s provision 
on board, at the rate of 6 or 8 ounces for each head. Happily for us, we 
were not aware of our danger, we thought ourselves off the American 
coast. At this critical time we most fortunately made a sail, which spoke 
us, seeing our bowsprit gone and sails shattered, she proved a ship from 
Baltimore bound to Hambro’ weather being easy, lay by us a few hours, 
the Captain promised to do all he could for us, but informed he had early 
the same morning relieved a vessel outward bound from Hambro’ out 
twenty-seven weeks, crew almost starved. Thus did this humane man 
rescue the crews of two vessels from the impending misery of perishing by 
hunger. Meeting with a continuance of bad weather after this, provisions 
grew short, and we were afterward supplied there several times before we 
got into port. Much of our bad luck was owing to our taking the northern 
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passage to avoid French cruisers. We have just heard here that France and 
Germany, unhappily for mankind, have again unsheathed the sword. A 
few years ago, an Englishman could not show his face here, so great was 
the hatred of the Americans against us. There is now an entire revolution 
efiected in the American mind. The people are struck with detestation at 
the conduct of the French toward the Amer[ican] Shipping, making captures 
everywhere; always pillaging, and sometimes maltreating the crews. In 
consequence of this there is an almost universal outcry against the French, 
and war with that country, in the opinion of most people here, is inevitable. 
Gen. Pinkney* who was one of the late ambassadors at Paris, has just now 
returned to this neighbourhood where he resides. He is decidedly for war, 
and his opinion has very great weight in the Southern States. I have met 
with the most hospitable reception and marked civility wherever I have 
been. I was introduced the other day to Brig. Gen. Washington,’ a near 
relative of the late President, and have accepted an invitation to dine with 
His Excellency the Governor of the State in a few days. The gentry here 
are hospitable to excess. I am pressed with more frequent invitations 
than I wish to accept, and the respect I meet with everywhere is very 
pleasing. Ah, my dear Mother! I want but one consolation, the pleasure of 
having my dear Parents, Brothers and Sisters, around me: however, I am 
in exceeding good spirits and health, thank God. Charleston has been 
much healthier than the principal cities north of it for some time past and 
is remarkably healthy now. This is partly owing to a very rigid quarantine 
which every vessel must perform, coming from West Indies or suspected 
port. It is however almost death to remain in the country all summer; and 
the planters, over whom interest predominates, regularly compound for a 
severe fever during the warm season. Extraordinary as it may seem, it is 
very true, that the Gentry instead of retiring to the country during the 
summer, as is practiced in all the other great towns, spend that time in 
Charleston for health’s sake. They are now flocking in very fast. The riddle 
is explained when I tell you that Charleston being seated on a peninsula 
formed by the sea and two fine rivers, enjoys almost always a refreshing 
breeze. Were it not for this circumstance I believe the West Indies would 
be the cooler country. The effect of the sun in this Latlitude] upon a 
burning sand, is astonishing. Thunder and lightning are so frequent here 
that they are but little regarded. I cannot say that I possess such a stoical 
insensibility, as not to be affected in some measure on those occasions. 
Never sure, were any Women fonder of dress than the Charleston ladies, 
the fashions are not out in London three months before they become the 
rage here. This is the more surprising as apparel of all kinds is extremely 


§ Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
§ William Washington (?). 
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dear. The bad weather we had at Sea has injured my linen extremely, and] 
have had a number of things spoiled one way or other, however these 
are but trifles. I should be a gainer by coming here, if every atom of my 
property were annihilated. I expect that my receipts will be from four to 
five hundred pounds the first year, and considerably more afterward. 
I hope, my dear Mother you enjoy your health; in a few years I shall be 
able to return to England with propriety. I am now in the high road to 
make money, which may be employed a thousand ways to great advantage 
in this country. Even by employing money in the funds I am assured on 
good authority, that ten p.cent may be obtained, and this without any 
trouble, but in landed and other speculations much more may be gained. 
The weather grows extremely warm, the Thermometer is daily at 86 and 87 
in the shade and in a cool exposure. What then do you suppose must be 
the heat in the sunshine? I perspire at every pore even when sitting still, 
and I am literally tormented with the bites of Mosquitoes, I should thank 
you to tell me when you write, of some good tropical application that will 
take away the inflammation. Notwithstanding the hardships I have en- 
dured at Sea, I entertain not the slightest apprehension of crossing again 
the western Ocean, but I will endeavour to secure a summer passage. One 
whole winter spent on the boisterous ocean is quite enough for a landsman. 
Pray remember me in the kindest manner to all friends particularly to the 
Marches family, Forrests and all other friends. Not a single word have I 
heard of the family since I left England, am very anxious to know how 
everything goes on with you. Pray write soon a long letter. 
Believe me I remain 
My dear Mother’s truly affectionate Son, 
C. C. Cotton 


Charleston College, 
South Carolina, the 12th July, 1799 
My dear Father and Mother, 

I hope you will have the good fortune to receive all the letters which I 
have sent to England. My Ist was dated the 1st Apl. my 2nd from Charles- 
ton the 27th May, and on June the 11th I made up a pacquet of letters 
directed to you at Salthill, but under care to Mr. Broderlip, Cheapside, it 
being necessary for me to direct to some friend in the city on account of 
the size of the parcel. I should be obliged to you to fix on Mr. Broderlip or 
some other friend in London, to whom I can at any time send a pacquet 
under cover for you, shall then be able to give all the family a letter now 
and then. I hope my dear Father and Mother continue to enjoy good 
health, as to myself, I have great reason to be thankful that my health 
continues unimpaired, notwithstanding the daily fatigue of presiding over 
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a large School, in this warm climate: and I am now beginning to feel 
accustomed to the warmth of a summer’s sun in the lat{itude] of 323. Every- 
thing at present promises well, if it please God to preserve my health, my 
hands are full of business and I feel my situation in this College very 
respectable and agreeable. Having two half holidays in the week I have an 
opportunity of dining out sometimes, and I have constantly an invitation 
on Sunday at one place or other. A very learned Clergyman (a Catholic of 
Trin[ity] Coll[ege] Dublin) is attached to the College as Professor of 
Sciences, who gives lectures daily which are very excellent.!° The manners 
of the people here, are much more polished than the Virginians, and approxi- 
mate to that of my Countrymen, so much so, that the shade of difference, 
which obtains is scarcely perceptible, unless it be in a greater air of frank- 
ness and hospitality. Politics at present divide the country, and the parties 
of Federalists and Anti-federalists are in the extreme. For myself, I profess 
to have no opinion on these subjects, and feel no inconvenience on that 
account. We still expect peace with France; but Europe, miserable, un- 
happy Europe, seems still destined to become the theatre of slaughter, and 
of an almost unprecedented accumulation of distress. People are astonished 
here at the enormous tax laid upon income in lieu of the assessments, I 
hope however the new tax will not be so burthensome to you as the last. 
Only conceive from the date of this, how long the time is since I have had 
any tidings of my family, it really seems to me an age, but I flatter myself 
that another month or two will put an end to my increasing anxiety. 


17th July. The weather having been extremely hot for sometime past has 
relaxed me so much that I find the business of the School only, a sufficient 
exertion, but being informed that a vessel will sail for England this week, 
[hasten to conclude my letter. I have mentioned in a preceding letter, that 
Is»ent about 6 weeks in Virginia at which time Lemoine had fixed himself 
in an agreeable situation in a Merchant’s house near Norfolk, having been 
informed that there was no vacant situation in the College which he could 
occupy. I had a letter from him lately, he tells me that he continues well in 
health. At Philadelphia, they are taking every precaution, (at last) to 
preserve the city from contagious disorders. Water is conveyed profusely 
thr’ every part of the City, and fountains play at certain distances in all 
publick streets, thus rendering the air continually cool and purified. Both 
that City and New York are at present very healthy. The American Govern- 
ment has just concluded a treaty with Gen. Toussaint (the black general) 
and has issued a proclamation, opening the trade of Cape Francois, &c., 
this, in the opinion of most people, indicates an approaching reconciliation 
with France. The Indians in the back country are holding Councils, and 


10 Simon Felix Gallagher, rector of St. Mary’s Church and at various times a 
teacher in the College of Charleston. Easterby, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 
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hostilities are expected between them and the United States. I am very 
fortunate in being at such a distance from the frontiers. Everyone is 
extremely anxious to know the result of the French and English fleets 
being at sea. The Americans already look with an eye of jealousy on the 
magnitude of the British Navy, which they wisely think endangers the 
liberties of every maritime state. They are making every effort to increase 
their own Navy, six ships of the line, we understand are now building beside 
several Frigates. August and September are both very hot months here, 
after which the weather becomes very delightful. Almost all the young 
persons here (boys) who are not more than fifteen years of age, go without 
stockings all the summer, and instead, wear nankeen or white pantaloons. 
A short coat, called here a Coatee, made of light Gingham without any 
lining, forms a part of the dress of most People, a slight linen waistcoat 
with white pantaloons, and frequently light coloured beaver or straw hat. 
The greater part of genteel houses, except in the confined part of the town, 
have a piazza the whole length of the house, frequently raised five or six 
steps from the ground, this is a most agreeable retreat when the weather 
is extremely hot. You may judge of the fervid state of our atmosphere, 
when I tell you, that now, while I am writing, tho’ in an airy room upstairs 
and with the windows open the perspiration is trickling down my face in 
the greatest exuberance. As to walking out during the daytime, at least 
before 6 in the evening, it is out of the question, it is even fatiguing to go 
out of one room into another. However with patience and perseverance, I 
shall expect in due season to reap the harvest of my labours. I imagine 
that by this time, my second letter of the 27th May is just arrived, as the 
Ship, I understood was to have sailed the 28th. I shall be very much 
disappointed if the pacquet of letters should miscarry, it will give me the 
greatest pleasure to receive a pacquet in return. I wish most earnestly to 
hear from poor Samuel, I hope sincerely that he is safe, and that it will not 
be long before I have intelligence of him, if not a letter. Give my kind love 
to all my Brothers and Sisters, and remember me particularly to all my 
friends. Hoping to have a letter from you shortly, I remain, 
My dear Father’s and Mother’s very affectionate son, 
C. C. Cotton 


Wednesday, 17th July. 

P.S. I ought to acquaint my Mother that almost all my linen is falling to 
pieces having been so long unavoidably exposed to the damp. All kind of 
clothing and linen extremely dear. I cannot have a decent shirt for less 
than twenty shillings. We are all very healthy still at Charleston, the 
weather excessive hot. Adieu! 

Addressed to: Mr. Cotton, Salthill, near Windsor, Bucks, England. 
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Charleston College, 
South Carolina, the 6th August, 1799 
My dearest Father and Mother, 

Though I have written you so lately (my last being dated 17th July) yet 
as I have a favourable opportunity of sending to England, thro’ the polite- 
ness of the Bishop of this State," with whom I dined the other day; I am 
not willing to deprive you of the pleasure I am sure you will receive in 
hearing from me often; during that time, which is denominated, the sickly 
season. Know then, my dear Parents, that notwithstanding the season is 
pretty far advanced, I continue to enjoy uninterrupted good health, and 
spirits too, saving my anxiety for my dear relatives in England. I assure 
you it puts my patience to the trial to be so long a time, without hearing 
one syllable of, or from you. When I contemplate the distance which 
separates us, I find myself indeed in another world, and, though filling a 
respectable public station in a wealthy City yet excluded, as it were, and 
severed, from all those who are, and ought to be dearest to me. If, on the 
one hand I feel lonesome, when reflecting on the great gulph which is 
placed between me and you; shall I not, on the other, reflect with gratitude, 
on the goodness of that great Power, who maketh rivers to run through 
dry places, who hath given me an inheritance I could never otherwise have 
expected? Indeed when I contemplate my present prospect, and compare, 
as I frequently do, what my situation formerly was, with what it now is, I 
am tempted to apply to myself those beautiful lines of the pious Addison. 
“The Lord my pasture shall prepare” &c., to which I refer you. I need not 
tell you that on the 31st July I completed by twenty-fourth year; the 
family were I doubt not all happy in drinking my good health, nor was I 
unmindful of them, but contemplated with pleasure, the recollection of 
past times. Soon after my arrival at this place, I wrote to Mr. Brome at 
New York for all letters which had been left with him addressed to me, and 
have at length this day received a pacquet, containing several letters of the 
Principal to me, and likewise your’s, bearing dated the 24th Septr. 1798 
and enclosing Mr. Lee’s to Mr. Broderip. When you write me direct ‘“The 
Rev. C.C.C. Master of the College, Charleston, South Carolina.”’ As I had 
passed some time at Salthill in October last, I could not possible receive 
any news by this letter, but yet the perusal has given me great pleasure. I 
received this pacquet in a very circuitous way, by the land Mail via Savan- 
nah in Georgia, from whence it returned to me here, and by the great 
distance your letter had travelled both by land and water, the impression 
of the seal was totally obliterated. You will receive this via Liverpool 
where the Captain hopes to arrive about the 25th Sept. Philadelphia still 
continues remarkably healthy as well as New York, it is affirmed that, 


1 Robert Smith. 
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was the fever to afflict the former, as before, it would totally ruin the 
commerce of that port. New York bids fair to become the greatest mart for 
trade in the Union. It’s imports and exports already exceed those of it’s 
rival, Philadelphia. The people of this State tho’ wealthy and very luxu- 
rious, have not yet got over the baleful effects of the revolutionary war. 
Their independence cost the Carolinians, much blood and treasure. Pillage, 
fire, and sword, are said to have marked the footsteps of the British army 
in these States. Frightful tales of woe, the almost inseparable companions 
of civil warfare, are yet fresh in the minds of the Americans, and the name 
of Cornwallis, your Irish viceroy, is seldom mentioned without a hearty 
curse. We are still ignorant of the destination of the French and Spanish 
fleets except that they have passed Gibraltar, are in daily expectation of 
important news of this subject. The papers say that Admiral Nelson 
hoisted his flag on board the Fourdroyant. I should be extremely rejoiced 
to hear that my Brother was safe, and that his success was equal to his 
expectations. I cannot help repeating the opinion I suggested to you in a 
former letter, that America holds out flattering encouragement to a person 
of his education, talents, and connections, provided he has some spare 
money to begin with, which will soon be in his power if he prac- 
tices economy. I do not entertain a doubt but that his success would be 
great. In this country there are so many ways of turning money to a good 
account that a person who is saving and possesses but a moderate capital, 
may, if he pleases rapidly increase his fortune. Ten p. cent is very fre- 
quently made, in the way of interst; almost everyone here possessed of any 
capital, speculates in landed property, the produce of the country, or 
merchandise. The vicinity of Charleston to the West India Market is an 
object of great consequence, and the Merchants here drive a very gainful 
clandestine trade to the Spanish Main, La Vera Cruz, New Orleans, &c., in 
swift-sailing schooner-built vessels, which tho’ attended with the risk of 
being captured by British and French cruizers, is very successfully carried 
on, at an enormous profit of from 150 pounds to 200 and 300 p. Cent. As an 
instance in point, I can assure you from the lips of a young man who has 
just returned from the Cruize, that a brig, loaded by our Merchants, 
took a freight of dry goods (such as muslins, &c.) to Vera Cruz in Mexico 
valued at 20,000 dollars, received for cargo in hard money without any 
difficulty, 80,000 Doll{ars], laid out great part of the sum in Sugars at 
same place which return a profit here of cent p. cent, loaded all their 
guns to the muzzle, with the remainder of Dolllar]s, to elude seizure, the 
Spaniards constantly prohibiting the exportation of gold and silver, and 
has safely returned here to the great joy of the owners, with a most valuable 
cargo of Sugars and Dollars. It isa fact that the treasures destined for old 
Spain, which, for fear of being captured by the British ships are detained 
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at Vera Cruz, are so immense, that the dollars may be seen piled up in 
prodigious heaps to the amount of many millions Sterling. The Havannah 
is perfectly glutted with American produce and dry goods. Even flour 
which commonly brings 20 dollars a barrel sells for no more than six or 
seven, tho’ here it is eight or nine doll{ar]s. Coffee is extremely high, and 
brings a great profit here and in Europe. Trade on the whole very brisk. 
We are incensed to see the British flag violate so frequently it’s good faith 
to this country. The papers are perpetually announcing fresh insults on 
the American flag by British frigates and privateers, both of whom are little 
better than pirates in the West Indies, and in these seas. So much for 
British protection. America may exclaim with justice in the words of 
Horace, “Pol, me occidistis Amici non servastis.” Liston the British 
ambassador, who has been supposed to be deeply implicated in the late 
conspiracy of Blount, Govr. of Tennessee, has just now been detected 
intermeddling in the affairs of this government, he employed a horsestealer 
to carry a trunk filled with dispatches and letters for the Governor of 
Canada, who has been arrested, having made his escape from Gaol several 
times; the letters are all in the hands of our government, and have been 
published in the Philadelphia papers. Liston, who was enjoying himself 
at Boston, finding himself discovered, travelled post thro’ New York to 
Philadelphia on pretence of ill health but, in reality, to patch up the matter, 
if possible. The newspapers all say, that he will leave Philadelphia by the 
first Ship for England. He has just discovered that the air of that country 
may be of service to him. American thinks so too. In plain English, it is 
expected, that he will leave this country in disgrace. Private letters from 
Ireland advise us, of the most dreadful enormities being still perpetrated 
by both parties. The back country is very peaceable again, the boundary 
lines with the Creeks and other Indians are nearly run, and a new treaty 
is just concluded. I am now beginning to be accustomed to the heat of the 
climate, but can get but little respite from the Mosquitoes. We have had 
the thermometer at 94 in the shade this summer, which is excessively 
debilitating, and it has stood at 90 at twelve at night. Warm work, you 
will say. Thunder and Lightning are equally frequent here and tremendous, 
but seldom does much mischief in town, almost every house having a 
Franklinian conductor. The lightning awfully vivid, and the thunder, 
frequently like the heaviest ordnance discharged immediately over head. 
But I see it is time to bring this letter to a conclusion. Make my kind 
remembrance to the Marches, Forrests, Thomas’s, Mrs. and Mr. Stedman, 
&e., and to all friends. Remember me kindly to my dear Brothers and 
Sisters. When you receive this I must beg of you to write Nancy a little 
abstract, which will not fail to give her great pleasure. The first letters I 
receive from the family will be extremely interesting to me. Tell our good 
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friend, Mr. Thomas, that, by drinking nothing but water, which is very 

good at the College, keeping regular hours, temperance in eating, and 

carefully avoiding walking in the Sun, I have fought it out hitherto with 

the climate, and trust I shall do so, to the end of the chapter. Nothing 

now remains, but for me to subscribe myself. 

My dear Father’s and Mother’s dutiful and affectionate Son, 

C. C. Cotton 

Addressed to: Mr. Cotton, Salthill, near Bucks, England. 


Charleston College, 5. Carolina. 
24th Oct. 1799. 
My Dear Father and Mother, 

It will doubtless give you great pleasure to hear that I am alive and well, 
after the dreadful sickness with which this City has been afflicted, and 
which has, within the space of a few months, cost so many their lives. I 
assure you that I have been seriously reflecting on the extreme unhealthi- 
ness of this climate, during the summer and fall seasons, and am inclined 
to think that I shall not spend another sickly season here, but remove to 
the northward in the ensuing Spring. For though I have escaped the fatal 
yellow, or town fever, yet the heat of the climate, the strict confinement I 
have been obliged to observe, by way of preventing, or avoiding the fever, 
have relaxed me extremely; and notwithstanding my system of precaution, 
I have been twice ill with the ague and fever, the common malady of the 
low country. This too has tended to reduce me, for I am by this time become 
thinner and weaker than when I left England. Philadelphia and New York 
have suffered very much from the fever. Rhode Island has been rather 
unhealthy too. It does not appear to have extended farther north. The 
City of Boston has been very healthy. Here we have had for some time 
from ten or twelve, to twenty funerals per day, all with the fever. It’s 
effects are very rapid and commonly have baffled all the powers of medicine, 
putrefaction frequently commencing before the unhappy patient has 
breathed his last. In some instances whole families have been swept off, 
but it has raged with the greatest violence among the seamen in port, 
especially those lately arrived from Europe. Several Captains of vessels 
have fallen victims, and it may be depended on as a fact, that in more 
than one instance the entire crew of a Ship, saving only two or three, have 
perished by the fever within a few weeks. The faculty are at length agreed, 
that it is endemial, tho’ it may now and then happen to be imported. It is 
remarked that this year the fever has attacked natives as well as strangers 
tho’ in a much smaller proportion. Children, persons approaching maturity, 
of both sexes, and those in the prime and vigour of life, have been more 
frequently affected than others. 
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29th Ocir. I have the pleasure to state that the continuance of the yellow 
fever for the present season, appears to be at an end; I am however ex- 
tremely cautious of venturing into Town as yet, the faculty not permitting 
strangers to walk the streets, until a good black frost has purified the 
infectious atmosphere: we have hitherto had nothing more than a slight 
white frost. But enough of this dreary subject. It is somewhat singular 
that the staples of this State, which a few years since were tobacco, rice and 
indigo, should have ceased to be considered as such. The culture of 
cotton is now the great staple. Never was so much of this planted before, 
and the crop proves very abundant. Should cotton maintain it’s present 
price and demand in England a few years longer, and the Carolina, whose 
staple is long and fine, it’s superiority in price, the planters will speedily 
acquire handsome fortunes, and vie with the Merchants, who, tho’ very 
numerous, seem to engross the monied capital of the State at present. It is 
supposed that the planters of cotton will make this year 100 pounds sterling 
to a hand, and as many plantations have 50-80 or 100 working negroes, the 
profits will be very handsome. I wish I could say so much in favour of the 
emolument of keeping School, indeed I can hardly form an accurate idea 
of what my income may average, having been at considerable expence 
to furnish myself with necessaries, there being nothing but bare walls 
when I entered the College. I expect to begin housekeeping at the be- 
ginning of the year, which will involve me in a further heavy expence, as I 
must hire a white woman as my Housekeeper, as well as Negroes who are 
excessively indolent and mere eyeservants. I must also furnish a kitchen, 
parlour, &c. You will the less wonder at my expences of all kinds, when I 
remind you that almost everything is 100 per cent above the London 
prices. Everything is excessively high in this City. Bread about half as 
dear again as with you: miserable beef sells for sixpence per lb. other ar- 
ticles in like proportion. The Market, ill supplied for so large 2 town, it’s 
products consequently indifferent and dear. Common loaf sugar sells at 
1/9, brown moist at 9d, plain teas about 8 and 9/— lb. New rum by the 
gallon 12/—, brandy the same. Madeira, at least 80 Pounds a pipe. This is 
the wine commonly drunk here, tho’ it is excessively dear. Liquors of all 
kinds much less adulterated than with you. Fish is very plentiful in Virginia 
and northward; it is here both scarce, indifferent and dear. Salt butter 
under the name of fresh, commonly throughout the summer a little rancid, 
at 1/2 lb. I have as you see, just mentioned a few local circumstances, which 
perhaps may not be ininteresting: to me they are important. I had almost 
forgotten to observe, that I pay five pounds a month for my board, which is 
a great sum of money for me, yet the fare is on the whole very indifferent. 
The people here, the French excepted, are too inattentive to their diet, 
considering the climate we inhabit. I do not see vegetables on the table 
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scarcely twice a month. Never have I passed a summer in England in such 
an entire abstinence from vegetable diet; when to this you superadd the 
exceeding unhealthiness of the climate, it is no wonder that mortal fevers 
should be so frequent. To correct ill effects of putrescent diet, my daily 
drink is molasses and water, an excellent antiseptic, which ought to be the 
general beverage in this country. On the 27th day of October [17]98, it was, 
that I took my final leave of you at Salthill, so that a full year has elapsed 
already, during which time I have not had the most distant tidings of any 
of the family: think then of my anxiety to receive a letter. from you. I still 
hope that the next month will be the harbinger of good tidings to me. I 
flatter myself the time approaches when I shall receive as regular a series 
from you. Be assured nothing will give me greater pleasure. A commercial 
Gentleman this moment informs me that the first Ship for England will 
sail in the course of next week. Accept my dear Father and Mother, the 
love and affection of your dutiful and faithful Son, 

C. C. Cotton. 
Addressed to:—Mr. Cotton, Salthill, near Windsor, Bucks, England. 


Charleston College, S. Carolina, 
the 23rd Novr. 1799. 
My dear Father & Mother, 

(This will come to hand about 14th Jany. 1800) 

Yesterday at dinner, 3 o’clock P.M. I was quite rejoiced to receive two 
pacquets from you, which as I had already so long expected, gave me a 
more sincere satisfaction, than anything else that has befallen me, since I 
have left my family. Luckily for us, I have an immediate and pretty safe 
opportunity of informing of the safe arrival of your letters, by the Ship 
Two Friends, Captain McNeal, of this port, a very respectable, and much 
esteemed man—which will sail in 2 or 3 days in company with the Ship 
Maria, Captain Inglis of this place, both for London, constant traders to 
that port, well armed, and thought each of them a match for a privateer; 
both Captains noted for quick and safe voyages. I am sincerely concerned 
for the heavy expence my pacquet occasioned, could never have supposed 
it, shall take measures to prevent it’s happening again. I paid only seven 
pence supposing Dollars at 4/8 which is the currency of this State, for both 
parcels, a sum so triffling, that it can hardly be supposed compared with 
the cost of yours. Be assured 7d. was all that the Captain charged the 
Postmaster in England and the vile Harpy had the impudence to add 11s., 
finding that it was from America. This I know to be a common practice 
with them. A Postmaster that should dare to impose so here, would be 
held infamous, probably tarred and feathered, an old American punishment. 

I now proceed to give a brief answer to your last letter, this must be sent 
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tomorrow (Sunday) and I shall then be much engaged, having to do duty, 
morning and afternoon, for a very friendly and worthy brother Clergyman, 
(Revd. T. Frost) at whose house I am entertained almost every Sunday, 
weather and health permitting. I have besides engaged myself to dine with 
the Bishop of this State after Church in the morning, i.e., about one 
o'clock, I shall go and return in his carriage. Very little haughtiness to be 
met with in our Clergy, we all esteem one another as equals. I constantly 
attend, and occasionally, do duty at, the old Episcopal Church,” a fine 
building of stone with handsome Portico and Tower, would be no disgrace 
even to the London Churches. We have always a large congregation. There 
are two Holydays in the year, the first recess during the month of May, 
the second from Ist Decr. to 1st Jany. Mr. Frost, with whom I am intimate, 
he being a Countryman of mine, and M.A. of Cambridge, has pressed me to 
go to one of his plantations 14 miles from Town, on Ashley River, at Xmas. 
I expect to spend a few days with him in the country. I shall shorten my 
time as much as possible, knowing the extreme value of every spare mo- 
ment. The country abounds in game of all sort. My friend fears the country 
will be but dull to me, as I am not fond of shooting. I have one more 
circumstance to mention of my friend Mr. F., which, I am assured will be 
very gratifying to you. Fearing, that notwithstanding all precautions, I 
might take the fever, he peremptorily insisted on my coming to his house 
the moment I should be taken sick, and bed should be prepared for me and 
nurse to attend me, that I should enjoy every advantage the house afforded, 
and by being under his own eye, he would himself see that I should want 
nothing. I have again and again tendered him my best thanks and readiness 
to render him any service in my power. As soon as he heard of my having 
had an ague, he came to me immediately and was almost angry that I had 
not gone to his house, tho’ as I observed had my complaint proved any- 
thing more than a common intermittent, I should never hesitate a moment 
to fly to the kind asylum provided for me. I went to Ch. and dined with him 
for the first time since the sickly season commenced, on Sunday last, the 
17th. He and Mrs. F. were very happy to see me at table again. Several of 
my friends tell me that I look better and am fatter than I was in July. 
The weather is now agreeably temperate mornings and evenings commonly 
cold, sometimes very cold, middle of the day warm. Business called me into 
Town today about 1 P.M. I found the Sun as hot as at Midsummer with 
you, was glad to pick the shade all the way. Middle of night is very cold, 
can hardly sleep warm with 2 blankets and quilted counterpane. The cool 
weather has braced me very much: for the months of August and Sep- 
tember had relaxed me extremely, it was then excessive hot without inter- 
mission on day and night. Mornings and evenings begin to grow cool here 
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about 20th September. From various causes, I found when I arrived, that 
the College had been going greatly to decay, but by my exertions, I have 
raised the School from about 28 boys, all that then remained, to upwards of 
sixty, our present number. Without farther assistance I do not expect a 
further increase, for there was formerly scarcely any School but the College, 
now, the City is overstocked so that the numbers cannot be great at any 
one. You may well suppose I have hitherto not been idle. Indeed I have 
enough on my hands at present. Nevertheless, this Climate is so enervating 
and has such a tendency to idleness, that I cannot be sufficiently thankful 
to my dear Father for his truly paternal advice. Be assured it will always 
operate on me as a powerful stimulus to industry, and I must even, as it 
were, stipulate with you, to devote a certain portion of every letter, to the 
important purpose of persuading, entreating, urging me, not to lose one 
single moment, in improving myself in Classical knowledge and in whatever 
may be at all useful to me. Living, as you do in England, my request may 
surprise you, it would be no source of wonder were you in Carolina. The 
summer causes such an univeral debility of body and relaxes the mind so 
much, that when the cool season arrives, habits of indolence are acquired, 
which it is by no means easy to shake off. Once more permit me to repeat, 
that you cannot say too much nor speak too forcibly on this head. I have 
already read 8 or 10 times your kind and salutary advice and shall read it 
as many more. I sincerely wish you could remind me of my duty every day. 

I dined with the Principal today, have therefore only had the evening to 
write, it is now 11 P.M. I must retire to rest. 
Sunday morning.—I must give you a fuller account of the College in my 
next, the College was endowed with very good funds by act of Assembly, 
it’s affairs having fallen into bad hands, have been all dissipated. The Prin- 
cipal himself instructs all the higher Classes. The profits of this place can 
only arise from Tuition charges, and boarders. I have hitherto boarded 
myself, paying for my meals £5. per month, a great sum for me to give, 
and the board very indifferent. Scarcely ever have any vegetables on the 
table tho’ so absolutely necessary in this hot climate. To counteract the 
effects of too much animal food I often drink molasses and water, a very 
wholesome beverage. 

Remember me particularly to all my friends, and believe me, I remain, 
with great esteem, 

Your dutiful and affectionate Son, 
C. C. Cotton. 

Addressed to:—Mr. Cotton, Salthill, near Windsor, Bucks, Eng. 


(To be continued) 
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MINUTES OF THE VESTRY, ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S PARISH, 
1822-1840 


Contributed by W1LL1AM Epwarp FRipp 


(Continued from July) 
Walterboro: July 13th. 1833. 


The Vestry met. Present Dr. Alexander Fraser, Chm. Pro Tem: Messrs. 
Fishburne, Ford, Riggs, and Godfrey. Captn. Ford from the committee to 
examine the Episcopal Church in this place reported as follows: The com- 
mittee who were appointed to examine the Church in Walterboro: and to 
report upon the repairs necessary, Respectfully report, that they have 
examined the same with a carpenter and find the steps out of repair, and 
they further report that they have employed Mr. Danner to put up new 
steps at the price of $12, and that they will be completed this day. 


6th July 1833 Malachi Ford 
Thos. Riggs 


On Motion of Captn. Ford, resolved that the committee be authorized to 
call upon the collector for twelve Dollars, to be applied to the repairs of the 
steps to the Church in Walterboro. Fraser, Ford, Riggs and Fishburne for 
the Motion. Godfiey contra. 

On Motion of J. G. Godfrey ordered that the above yeas and nay be 
recorded. 

On Motion of Captn. Ford, resolved that in consequence of the peculiar 
situation of the seats, it having been a public bench, Mr. L. Fishburne be 
permitted to [place?] his Bench according to the plan of the committee, and 
that Messrs. Ford. and Riggs be that committee to consult upon this 
subject. The Vestry then adjourned. 

Godfrey, Secretary. 


Walterboro, October 5th., 1833 

The Vestry met, Present Dr. Fraser, Chafirman] Pro Tem., Messrs. 
Ford, Fishburne, Riggs and Webb, after the qualification of Mr. Webb as 
a Vestryman. 

On Motion of the Chairman an election was held for Secretary etc. On 
Motion of Captn. Ford the following resolution was submtted and passed 
unanimously Resolved—That the Chairman do correspond with Mr. W. M. 
Smith and through him to the members of the Vestry in Charleston upon 
the necessity of petitioning the Legislature to repeal so much of the Act of 
1761 as directs the disposition of the funds arising from the hire of negroes 
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during the vacancy of a Rector of the Parish and to give the Vestry and 
Wardens power to sell said negroes, if in their judgment it may seem 
necessary and for the interest of the Church, and that the Chairman report 
such corresponsence at the next meeting of the Vestry. 

Agreeably to order of Vestry an Election was held on the 13th of July for 
Vestrymen and on counting the votes Messrs. Joseph Clarke and E. G. 
Webb were elected &c. 

No further business being before the meeting—adjourned to meet ac- 
cording to Law. 


EK. G. Webb, Sec. 


Ashepoo December Seventh 1833. 

The Vestry met. Present D. Huger, Chairman. Messrs. Vanderhorst, 
Ford, Smith, Riggs, Fraser and Webb. 

On Motion of Mr. Smith, the following resolution was passed. Resolved, 
That a committee be appointed to take into consideration the resolution 
which was passed on the fifth of October last, relative to amending the 
Charter of the Vestry and Wardens of this Church and also to consider the 
propriety of petitioning the Legislature for a new Charter and to report the 
same to the Vestry. Smith, Fraser and Webb Committee. 

On Motion of Mr. Riggs—The Resolution in relation to the Title of 
Pews passed in May last was considered, and Riggs, Ford, Webb were 
appointed a committee to report the same to the vestry on first Saturday 
January next. 

On Motion of Mr. Smith—It was resolved that a committee be appointed 
to hire out the negroes belonging to the Church—Messrs Riggs and Vander- 
horst the committee. No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

E. G. Webb, Sec. 


Edmundsbury Chapel, March 15th. 1834. 

The Vestry met. Present, D. Huger, Chairman, Messrs. Fraser, Ford, 
Riggs Clarke and Webb. Proceeded to business. Thos. Riggs, Chairman of 
the committee on the committee on the Pew Titles, read the report of the 
same which was unanimously accepted (See report A!°) Whereon the 
following resolution was adopted. Resolved—That the Pew holders of the 
Edmundsbury Chapel be established in the right to occupy them as long 
as they continue to pay the price bid of them under the resolution of 1827 
and since that time and that the Collector do proceed to collect the price 
due by the holders now in arrears, upon the principle established in the 


10 Reports A and B referred to could not be found in 1948. W. E. Fripp. 
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report of the committee upon the subject. Thos. Riggs, Chairman, Pre- 
sented his report relative to the hire of the Church negroes which was 
accepted (See report B). After which the following resolutions were adopted. 
Resolved, That the Treasurer be instructed to investigate the subject of a 
judgment mentioned in Mr. W. Mason Smith’s letter dated the 13th Inst. 
and if he should be of the opinion, under the advice of the Solicitor of the 
Church, that it can be made available, that he cause the same to be prose- 
cuted for payment. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to examine what repairs are 
necessary to the doors and steps of this Chapel and have the same repaired 
as soon as possibly and to draw on the Treasurer for the sum necessary. 
Fraser and Webb Committee. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to write to Dr. C. Pinckney 
and request him to have the bricks which were removed from the founda- 
tion of Edmundsbury Chapel by Mr. Hyrne be replaced by other bricks 
and the work repaired. 

Resolved that the Secretary cause to be put up at or near Ashepoo Ferry 
a notice cautioning all persons against taking bricks from the Edmundsbury 
Chapel or its appurtenances. 

Xesolved, That the Treasurer do take the servant Livinia belonging to 
the Church and hire her out for the year in Charleston as soon as practicable 
and that the proceeds be paid to the present Rector less the amount be 
over than the amount for which he hires her at per annum, that the de- 
ficiency be made up to the Rector from the funds of the Church. 

No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

E. G. Webb, Sec. 
P.S. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take into consideration 
the practicability and expense of making more pews in the Edmundsbury 
Chapel and report at the next meeting of the Vestry. Dr. Alexander 
Fraser and Joseph Clarke the Committee. 


At an Election for Vestrymen and Church Wardens in Edmundsbury 
Chapel St. Bartholomews Parish on Easter Monday March 31st, 1834. 
The following Gentlemen attended and gave their votes viz Daniel Huger, 
Alexander Fraser and E. G. Webb. We hereby certify that William Mason 
Smith, Elias Vanderhorst, Thomas Riggs, Malachi Ford, Joseph Clarke, 
M. E. Carn and E. G. Webb are elected Vestrymen for the enusuing year 
and Daniel Huger and Dr. Alexander Fraser Wardens for said time. 
March 3ist., 1834. 

Alex. Fraser 


Daniel el bisa 
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Ashepoo, April 26th., 1834. 

The new members elect present Huger, Fraser, Ford, Clarke, Smith, 
Carn, and Webb. On Motion Huger was called to the Chair and E. G. 
Webb appointed Secretary, went into an election for officers, and Huger 
was elected chairman and Webb Secretary. Messrs. Clarke and Fraser 
committee on the alteration of the Gallery and addition of Pews, report 
that they have not as yet made any arrangement to carry into effect the 
resolution of the Vestry and asked for further time. Where upon by Motion 
of Captn. Ford, it was Resolved, That the committee appointed to inquire 
into the expenses of altering the gallery and opening the place now occupied 
by the negroes, be instructed to make further enquires relating there to 
the authorization and instructed to collect subscription for that purpose 
and that for the better carrying into effect the last object that Messrs. 
Smith and Huger be added to the committee on repairs—ask for further 
time to have the work completed (Granted). 

W. M. Smith informed the Vestry that he had ree’d through the See: a 
copy of Two resolutions passed on the 16th of March. That he had investi- 
gated as far as he could, the subject of the judgment viz Rumph and had 
not found any thing from which, in his opinion, the claim could be sub- 
stantiated and that he had so communicated to the Solicitor but with whom 
however he had not had it in his power to advise further but would do so 
hereafter. That with regard to the Servant Lavinia he was opposed to her 
being hired out in Charleston and at all events declined taking the charge of 
her in any respect and hoped that the Vestry would excuse him further 
attention to the matter. 

On motion of Wm. M. Smith it was Resolved That in consequence of the 
accident which happened to the fellow Sandy on Sunday last (the fracture 
of his arm) and the loss sustained by Mr. DeLavaux in the destruction of 
his carriage no charge be made this year for the hire of the negroes in his 
possession. 

On motion of Mr. Ford it was Resolved, That there be a committee of two 
who shall have power and authority in their discretion to sell or dispose of 
the Slave Lavinia with any future issue. Ford and Clarke committee. 

On motion of J. Clarke it was Resolved, That the Vestry meet once 
every two months. 

On motion of Mr. Ford it was Resolved, That the assessment for the 
Benches in the Walterboro Chapel be Six Dollars for this year and Ten 
dollars for rent. It was ordered that Chairman do give an order on the 
Treasurer for the payment of the Sexton of the Edmondsbury Chappel. 
Huger and Clarke Collectors of the arrears for this year. No further business 
Vestry adjourned. 


E. G. Webb, Sec. 
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Walterboro—July 5th 1834. 

The Vestry met. Present Fraser, Ford, Riggs, Carn, and Webb. 

On Motion of Mr. Riggs Dr. Fraser was called to the Chair and elected 
Chairman Pro Tem: Mr. Riggs was then qualified and took his seat. The 
unfinished business of the last meeting being considered. On Motion of 
Captn. Ford it was Resolved, That a committee be appointed to raise a 
subscription and have the church in Walterboro washed over with such 
color as they may think proper and to correspond with Delavaux upon the 
removal of the Vestry room and have same done if necessary. Mr. Riggs 
moved that the Chair appoint the committee where upon Messrs. Riggs, 
Carn and Ford were appointed. 

On motion of Captn. Ford it was Resolved that in accordance with the 
resolution at the last meeting of the Vestry the regular meeting shall be on 
the first Saturdays in January, March, May, July, September and No- 
vember. No further business before the Vestry adjourned. 

EK. J. Webb, Sec: 


Extra Meeting July 1834. 

Vestry met. Present, Fraser, Ford, Riggs, Clarke, Carn and Webb. The 
Chairman informed the Vestry that he had received a message from Mr. 
George Rumph relative to a debt due by Rumph to the Church, where upon, 
The following Resolution was moved by Clarke and adopted. Resolved, 
That Dr. Fraser (Chairman) be authorized and requested to inform Mr. 
George Rumph that at a meeting of the Vestry of St. Bartholomews 
Parish, it was unanimously voted that as soon as a confession of judgment 
can be made out upon the demand of the said Church against him the 
same shall be forwarded to him for signature. Messrs. Clark and Carn 
committee to investigate the claim of the Church and make the necessary 
arrangements to ensure the rights of the Church. 

On Motion of J. Clarke—it was Resolved, That a meeting of the Bench 
holders of the Walterboro Chapel be requested to be holden on the first 
Saturday in September next to take into consideration the altering and 
amending the Title of the Benches of said church and also that the Rector 
be requested to give public notice of it from his Desk. 

On motion of J. Clarke it was Resolved, That the Vestry deeming it to be 
of importance that regularity in the hours of Assembling the congregation 
for public worship on the Sabbath be observed and being of opinion that 
the privilege of determining the proper time for so doing belongs to the 
Rector—do forbid the Sexton or any other person to ring the bell except by 
order of the Rector and also that Rector be requested to read above resolu- 
tion to the congregation on the ensuing Sabbath. Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 
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Sept. Meeting—1834. 

Vestry met. Present, Fraser, Ford, Riggs, Clarke, Carn and Webb. The 
Chairman informed the Vestry that he had ree’d a letter from Mr. Rumph 
which would stop all further proceeding in the matter relative to the debt 
due the Church by said Rumph. Secretary was ordered to read said letter. 

Jacksonboro, July 17th. 1834. 
To Dr. Fraser. 

Sir. 

There was no part of the message sent you that required your calling a 
meeting of the Vestry before you had seen me and you did do so to save me 
the ride to your house—this will save you the trouble of sendng papers to 
me to sign as I will not sign any without the consent of my attorney who is 
not at Walterboro. 

(signed) George Rumph. 

Whereupon Clarke and Carn committee appointed to make all necessary 
arrangements to secure said debt—reported that they had drawn all the 
papers necessary for securing said demand but in consequence of the above 
letter from Mr. Rumph nothing else could be done at present. The report 
accepted. 

As the Bench holders did not meet in conformity to our request as drawn 
up in the Resolution passed at the extra meeting in July last, On motion of 
J. Clarke it was Resolved That a committee be appointed to examine and 
report whether the Vestry and Wardens can receive surrender of pro- 
prietors benches or pews in the Protestant Episcopal Chapel at Walterboro 
—either for a Term of years or absolutely, and also the policy of providing 
for the same being done and make report at next meeting—Whereupon— 
Clarke and Carn were appointed the committee. Messrs. Carn, Riggs, and 
Ford committee on repairs of the Church handed in their report—which 
after being read was accepted (See report July 1834). On motion of Mr. 
Ford it was Resolved That the balance in hand, Reported by the Commit- 
tee for collections made for the repairs of the Church be appropiated to 
Sash and Glaze so many of the windows as can be so completed for that 
sum and that whatever amount may be in the hands of the Rector either 
by donation or otherwise be appropriated for the same purpose. Whereupon 
Ford and Riggs were appointed to carry into execution the above resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Ford It was Resolved—That the Treasurer do cause 
the Parsonage in Walterboro to be ensured at the value of ($400) four 
hundred dollars annually, until otherwise directed by the Vestry. 

It was Resolved That the next meeting of the Vestry be on 2nd Saturday 
in October next. Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 
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October Meeting—1834 

Vestry met. Present Fraser, Ford, Riggs, Clarke, Carn and Webb. 
Messrs. Clarke and Carn committee on the propriety of the bench holders 
of the Walterboro Chapel surrending their benches to the Vestry either 
absolutely or for Term of years made their report which was accepted to- 
gether with the following resolution (See report D) 

“Resolved, That if at any Time any owner or proprietor of a bench or 
benches in the Protestant Episcopal Chapel in Walterboro may be desirous 
of surrendering their bench or benches either absolutely or for a term of 
years into the hands of the Vestry and Wardens of said Chapel, it shall be 
the duty of the Chairman, upon such surrender being legally made, to 
give to such proprietor or proprietors of a bench or benches under his 
hand and the Seal of the said Vestry and Wardens a release from the 
annual assessment to which such bench or benches may be by the title 
deed or otherwise subject; and report the same to the Vestry and Wardens 
at their next meeting. And such bench or benches so surrendered shall be 
let by the Vestry and subject to the same assessment, to which rented 
benches or seats in said Chapel are now subject. 

Provided nevertheless that when such surrender shall be made for a term 
of years, the said Term shall in each and every case end or expire on the 
first of January” 

Whereupon J. Clarke offered the following resolutions which were 
adopted, “Resolved. That a committee be appointed to communicate with 
the absent proprietors of Benches on the subject of a surrender under the 
resolution this day adopted”—Clarke and Carn committee. 

“Resolved, also that the Secretary cause copies of the resolution providing 
for a surrender as aforesaid to be posted upon two doors of this Chapel”. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Carn and adopted—‘Re- 
solved. That the resolution passed the 5th July 1834 for the meeting of the 
Vestry be hereby repealed and that the stated meetings of the Vestry 
hereafter be held on the second Saturday in June—August, October, 
December, February and Saturday before Easter in each and every year.” 
No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 


Feby.—7th 1835. 
Vestry met. Present Messrs D. Huger, Fraser, Ford, Riggs, Carn and 
Webb. 
The Chairman on the committee of the hire of the negroes made his 
report which was accepted. On motion of Col: Ford it was Resolved—That 
the following Gentlemen be Delegates to the Convention. Messrs. D. 
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Huger, A. Fraser, M. Ford, T. Riggs, M. E. Carn, E. Vanderhorst and 
E. J. Webb. No further business the Vestry Adjourned. 
Webb, Sec: 


In compliance with a resolution of the Vestry the Pews formerly occupied 
by Messrs. R. Cunningham, T. O. Lowndes and Mrs. Kirkland were sold 
and purchased by the following persons. The one formerly occupied by 
Mrs. Kirkland was purchased by Mr. Kershaw for fifteen dollars and the 
one of T. O. Lowndes by Mr. H. M. Neil [Neyle] for fifteen dollars. 
Webb, Sec. 


Easter meeting. 
Vestry met, Present Messrs. Huger, Fraser, Smith, Webb and [blank?]. 
On Motion of Mr. Smith Messrs Fraser and Webb were appointed a 
committee to examine the Treasurer’s accounts and to report at the next 
meeting of the Vestry. No further business the Vestry adjourned. 
Webb, Sec. 


We hereby certify that an Election for Vestrymen and Wardens of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Parish of St. Bartholomews was held 
on the 20th of April 1835, the same being Easter Monday at the Edmonds- 
bury Chapel, that the following Persons Mr. Huger, Dr. Fraser, and E. J. 
Webb attended and the following Gentlemen were elected Wardens and 
Vestrymen. D. Huger and A. Fraser, Wardens, and Wm. M. Smith, T. 
Riggs, M. Ford, J. Clarke, M. E. Carn, J. Saunders and E. J. Webb Vestry- 
men for the ensuing year. 


‘ 


Daniel Huger Wardens 
j ns 


Alex. Fraser 


May 2nd. 1835 

In pursuance to notice an Extra Meeting of the Vestry was called. 
Present Messrs. D. Huger, Dr. Fraser, Wm. M. Smith, J. Clarke and 
E. J. Webb. 

On Motion of Wm. M. Smith D. Huger was called to the Chair after 
which the following Gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year. 
D. Huger, Chairman. Wm. M. Smith Treasurer and E. J. Webb Secretary. 

The Treasurer then presented his account of the last year certified by the 
committee appointed at the last meeting of the Vestry, which was accepted. 
Also a Statement of the funds assessments (et cetera) of the Church which 
was ordered to be recorded on the journals of the Vestry. On Motion of 
Wm. M. Smith it was ‘“Resolved—That the Treasurer be authorized to 
pay at any time he may be called upon the sum of Fifty Dollars as the 
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contribution of this Church to the Bishop’s common fund for the present 
year’’. 
No further business the Vestry adjourned. 


Webb, Sec. 


June Meeting 1835. 

Vestry met. Present Fraser, Ford, Riggs, Carne, Saunders, and Webb. 
The chairman laid before the Vestry the subject of a letter from the Rector, 
of the Church relative to the suspension of his duties for a few weeks, to 
travel for the benefit of his health, and also, requesting from the Vestry the 
permission that Mr. B. C. Webb do act as Lay Reader during his absence 
with the Sanction of the Bishop. Whereupon by Motion of Mr. Carne it was 
Resolyved—That the Vestry believe it expedient that our Rector should 
take any means in his power, which in his opinion may conduce to the im- 
provement of his health and that he has the permission of the Vestry to 
travel or take any other recreation which he may deem proper. 

tesolved—That the Vestry will gladly accept of any arrangement which 
the Rector may make for Religious services during his absence. 

Chairman also laid before the Vestry another letter from the Rector 
relative to the returning of the negro Sandy into the hands of the Vestry, 

Whereupon—Col. Ford moved, That, whereas the Rector is desirous of 
returning the Boy Sandy into the hands of the Vestry—Resolved, That the 
Chairman appoint a committee to hire out the slave Sandy for the balance 
of the year and report to the Vestry and that the hire of Sandy be rec’d by 
the Vestry in full payment for the hire of Judy and Livinia by Mr. 
DeLavaux. Ford and Riggs, the committee. 

On Motion of Carn it was Resolved, That the Chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of two to examine into the State of the ground under the Church 
and the state of the Blocks and that the committee contract for the neces- 
sary repairs performed and open a subscription for the payment thereof if 
necessary. Carn and Saunders the committee. 

Also it was Resolved, That a committee of two be appointed to provide a 
suitable screen for the back door of the Church and collect by subscription 
a sum sufficient to pay for the same and report to the Vestry at its next 
meeting. No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 


August 22nd. 1835 
An Extra Meeting was called. Present Fraser, Ford, Riggs, Carn and 
Webb. The Chairman explained the object of the meeting—Whereupon 
Col. Ford offered the following Preamble and Resolution which was 
adopted unanimously, Whereas the Rev. Mr. DeLavaux is in bad health 
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and that it being necessary that he should travel for the recovery of the 
same, Resolved that the sum of one hundred Dollars be added to his 
Salary for this year and that the Chairman be authorized to give an order 
upon the Treasurer for this amount. No further business the Vestry 
adjourned. 


Webb, Sec: 


August 1835. 

Vestry met Present Fraser, Ford, Riggs, Saunders, Carn and Webb. 
The committees have made their reports and accepted. Col. Ford informed 
the Vestry that the boy Sandy is hired out at $10 per month, agreeably to 
the resolution passed in June last, and offered the following resolution: 

Resolved. That a committee of two be appointed and authorized to 
purchase from Mr. Delavaux the carpenter Tools in the list annexed at the 
price of Eighteen Dollars and 75/100 for the use of Sandy and that the 
Treasurer be authorized to pay for the same. 

No further business before the Vestry—adjourned. 

Webb. Sec: 


December 27th., 1835 
At a special meeting of the Vestry called. Present Huger, Fraser, Smith, 
Carn, Ford and Webb. On Motion of Smith, Ford and Carn were appointed 
a committee to hire out the negroes belonging to the Church for the ensuing 
year and to sell Sandy and Caesar and to report at the next meeting. No 
further business the Vestry adjourned. 


Webb, Sect: 


Vestry for 1836 
Second Saturday in February 1836. 

At the Regular meeting of Vestry Present Messrs. Huger, Fraser, Clarke, 
Carn, and Webb. The Vestry confirmed the appointment of the Delegates 
to the Convention made by the minority of the Vestry. The committee on 
the sale of the negroes reported that they had sold Sandy for Twelve 
Hundred Dollars—Secured by Bond and Personal Security—and had sent 
Caesar to Charleston to be sold and would further report when the Sale 
was completed. No further business the Vestry adjourned. 


Webb, Sec. 


June Meeting 
Present—Fraser, Ford, Riggs, Clarke, Saunders, Carn and Webb. 
After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting—all the officers were 
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reappointed. Messrs. Carn and Smith were appointed collectors for this 
year. 

The assessment on the Benches for Walterboro Chapel was fixed at $6 
and Rent of Benches at $10 per year. Messrs. Fraser and Webb committee 
on repairing the steps of the Church at Ashepoo reported that the repairs 
of the steps were completed and that five dollars was paid to Isaac (the 
bricklayer) for said work by Dr. Fraser, which was allowed as part payment 
of his annual assessment on his Pew in the said Church. No further business 
the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 


August Meeting 

The Vestry met, present Messrs. Fraser, Ford, Clarke, Saunders, Carn 
and Webb. The minutes of the last meeting read—the Collector handed in a 
statement of his collection for this year. Whereupon Messrs. Ford and 
Saunders were appointed a committee to examine the same and made the 
following report which was adopted. The committee to whom was referred 
the within report of the collector now examined the same and find it 
correct and that the amount collected has been paid over to the Rector 
(See report A 1836). M. Ford, Chairman 

On motion of Mr. E. Carn the following resolutions were adopted. Re- 
solved, that in the opinion of the Vestry it is necessary for the comfort of the 
Rector and congregation that the Chapel in Walterboro be lined and sealed 
and that such of the windows as have not been should be sashed and glazed. 

Resolved. That a committee of Three be appointed to enquire into the 
practicability of accomplishing the above stated work by subscriptions 
and also to enquire into the probable cost and report to the Chairman as 
soon as expedient. 

Resolved. That the Chairman immediately upon the receipt of the 
report of the committee call a meeting of the Vestry to consider the same. 
The Chairman then appointed Messrs. Carn, Ford and Saunders the com- 
mittee. 

On motion of J. Clarke it was Resolved. That a committee be appointed 
to examine into the condition of the blocks under the Walterboro Chapel, 
also the hand-rails of the Doors and have all needfull repairs made at the 
expense of the Church and report at the next meeting. Whereupon the 
Chairman appointed Messrs. Clarke and Webb the committee. 

On Motion it was agreed that the Chairman be added to the committee. 
No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 


(Extra Meeting in August) 
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Extra Meeting September—1836. 

Present Messrs. Fraser, Ford, Clarke, Saunders and Webb. The minutes 
of the last meeting read. The committee on sealing and sashing and glazing 
the Walterboro Chapel reported that it was expedient and practicable and 
that a subscripton to carry on the above work was commenced and hope 
that the amount of monies would complete said work. 

The committee on repairs reported that they had agreed with Mr. Pottle 
to perform said work, and that part was finished and when all the work was 
completed it would be deducted and placed asso much monev to his credit 
on his Bond due to Church. 

On motion it was resolved—That a committee be appointed to report a 
model for the structure of all benches hereafter to be made and that those 
[who] have heretofore altered benches be requested to conform them to 
such model and that the committee report at the next meeting. Ford and 
Carn committee. 

Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 


October Meeting 

Present Messrs. Fraser, Ford, Clarke, Saunders, and Webb. The minutes 
of the last meeting read. The committee appointed to report a model for the 
construction of alll benches hereafter to be altered, submitted the following 
report which was adopted. That the Bench owned by Captn. Bedon be 
the model of all the benches to be made or altered hereafter—except the 
front benches, which shall have the board at the back taken away and 
placed half way under the original Seat. 

On motion it was resolved—That Messrs. Clarke and Webb be appointed 
a committee to hire out the negroes for the year 1837. 

Resolved—That hereafter the Vestry and Wardens be appointed and 
recognized as delegates to represent this Parish annually in the conventions 
of this Diocese and that the Chairman or Secretary is hereby authorized 
whenever required to give to each Vestryman or Warden a certificate of 
his appointment as delegate. 

Resolved—That a committee be appointed to examine into the condition 
of the rectory and report as soon as expedient whether it can be repaired 
and what will be the probable cost of such repairs. Whereupon The Rector 
Dr. Fraser, Mr. Saunders, and Mr. Carn were appointed the committee. 

The Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 


(To be continued) 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Contributed by EtizABerH HEywARD JERVEY 


The following are from the file of June 28, 1790, to February 19, 1791, owned by 
the College of Charleston: 


Died. On Saturday last, in the 23d year of her age, after a long indisposi- 
tion, Miss Susannah Snelling. She has bequeathed a very handsome legacy 
to the South Carolina Society, to be applied to the charitable purpose of 
maintaining and educating poor orphan children. (Tuesday, June 29, 1790) 


Died. At his plantation, on Ashley river, capt. Abram Ladson, of St. 
Andrew’s parish. (Thursday, July 1, 1790) 


Died. In this city, Mrs. Mary Bowen, wife of Mr. John Bowen, of 
Goose Creek.—Mr. David Bogie, after a short indisposition. He was 
attacked by the influenza, which soon put a period to his life; he has left a 
wife and two children to bewail his loss. (Thursday, July 8, 1790) 


Died. Dr. James Norris, formerly of Lady’s Island, and lately of Black 
creek, Pedee. (Friday, July 9, 1790) 


Married. On Monday last, James Elliott McPherson, Esquire, to Miss 
Eliza Skirving, daughter of the deceased James Skirving, Esq. of Ashepoo. 
(Friday, July 16, 1790) 


Died. On Tuesday last, major Benjamin Smith, of Goose Creek. (Thurs- 
day, July 22, 1790) 


Married. On Thursday evening last, Mr. William Rivers, of James 
Island to Miss Hetty Shaw, of this city. (Monday, July 26, 1790) 


Died. On Monday last, Mr. George Haig, of Stono. (Wednesday, July 28, 
1790) 


Died. On Friday last, capt. Amos Minott, of this city, after a short 
illness, in the prime of life. (Monday, August 2, 1790) 


Died. On Sunday last, Mrs. Ann Hawes, and on Monday, Mr. David 
Warham both of this city. (Wednesday, August 4, 1790) 
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Columbia, July 31. Died. On the 18th instant at Stateburgh, universally 
lamented, Mrs. Mary Murrell, wife of William Murrell, Esq.—On Wednes- 
day last Miss Patience Taylor, daughter of James Taylor, Esq. of this 
place. (Saturday, August 7, 1790) 


Married. On the 23d instant at Winnsborough, Mr. John Winn, to 
Miss Elizabeth Evans, eldest daughter of Mr. David Evans.—On Thursday 
last, by the reverend Mr. Logue, James Green Hunt, Esq. attorney at law, 
to Miss Rebecca Taylor, only daughter of the honorable colonel Thomas 
Taylor, of this place—Doctor Charles William Kester to Miss Mary 
Raford, daughter of Mr. Isaac Raford.—Mr. William Reeves, to Mrs. 
— Ford. (Saturday, August 7, 1790) 


Died. On Friday last, Mr. John Wilson, merchant, of this city—a gentle- 
man of excellent character, and whose death is generally regretted. (Mon- 
day, August 16, 1790) 


Married. Last Monday evening, captain Nathaniel Marston, of Boston 
to Miss Lydia Brown, of Charleston. (Wednesday, August 18, 1790). 


Married. On the 9th instant, at Washington, Wilkes county, Georgia, 
col. Thomas Martin, to Miss Susanna Ledbetter, daughter of colonel 
Drury Ledbetter, of that place. (Monday, August 23, 1790) 


Died. Miss Harriet Gibbes, daughter of William Hasell Gibbes, Esq, 
master in chancery. (Monday, August 23, 1790) 


Died. Thomas Smith, Esq., a native aged gentleman of this city. (Tues- 
day, August 24, 1790) 


Died. On Thursday last, in the 74th year of her age, Mrs. Sarah Bullard. 
(Monday, August 30, 1790) 


Died. On the 25th instant, at Camden, James Yancey, Esq., attorney 
at law. On Friday evening last, Mrs. Jane Cox, late of Baltimore, in the 
50th year of her age; and on Saturday her remains were interred in the 
Friends burying ground in this city. (Tuesday, August 31, 1790) 


Died. On Monday last, Mr. John Pritchard, keeper of the goal for 
Charleston district. (Thurdsay, September 2, 1790) 


Died. At his plantation, in the parish of St. John, Santee [sic], on the 6th 
ult. Doctor Robert Wharry, late of the Pennsylvania line, in the continental 
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army, and a member of the society of the Cincinnati established in this 
state. He was a gentleman, who, for his many excellent qualities, was 
greatly esteemed, and is much regretted. (Friday, September 10, 1790) 


Married. On Wednesday evening, Mr. Humphry Courtney, merchant, 
to Miss Elizabeth Courtney, daughter of Mr. James Courtney, of this 
city. (Friday, September 17, 1790) 


Died. Yesterday, Mr. George Ross, of this city. (Friday, September 17, 
1790) 


Died. On Friday night Mr. John Maitland, merchant, of this city. 
(Monday, September 20, 1790) 


Died. Yesterday of an apoplexy, Mrs. Platt, who for a number of years 
exercised the profession of midwifery, in this city. On the 14th inst. in 
Camden district, Mr. Angus McLeod, merchant, formerly of this city. 
(Thursday, September 23, 1790) 


Died. Suddenly, on Thursday last, Miss Mary Gleadow, a maiden lady, 
89 years of age, 60 of which she has resided in this state. (Saturday, Sep- 
tember 25, 1790) 


Died. Yesterday morning, capt. William Elliott, of the sloop Maria, 
New-York and Charleston Packet. (Friday, September 24, 1790) 


Died. On Sunday afternoon, in the bloom of life, Mrs. Elizabeth Harles™ 
ton, lady of William Harleston, Esq., and daughter of Roger Pinckney’ 
Esq., deceased. (Tuesday, September 28, 1790) 


Died. At Amelia, on Wednesday, the 22d instant, Mrs. Mary Heatly 
relict of Mr. William Heatly, aged 69 years: her many amiable virtues make 
her loss truly regretted by her family and friends, and particularly by the 
poor in her neighborhood, to whom she was a friend and benefactress. 
(Wednesday, September 29, 1790) 


Died. Tuesday afternoon, Mr. Romain, a French gentleman, who was 
on a tour through the united states. On Tuesday morning last, after 4 days 
illness, Master Henry Sass, son of Mr. Jacob Sass, of this city. (Thursday, 
September 30, 1790) 


On the 30th of September 1790, departed this life John Deas, Esq., most 
worshipful grand master of the most ancient and honorable fraternity of 
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free and accepted Masons in the state of South Carolina, constituted under 
the Grand Lodge of England in the year 5736. 

His whole life was comfortable and agreeable to that true light the law of 
God, which shone clear in his heart, and was the model by which he squared 
his judgement. . . . His remains were on the following day attended by the 
Grand Lodge to St. Philip’s church, where the funeral service was per- 
formed, from whence the corpse was conveyed to be deposited in the 
family vault in St. Thomas’s parish. (Saturday, October 2, 1790) 


Died. On Thursday last, Mrs. Purse, of this city. (Saturday, October 9, 
1790) 


Lately died at the Eutaw, the Rev. Joseph Cook, pastor of the Baptist 
Church in that place; a gentleman of abilities, piety, and extensive useful- 
ness. His death in the prime of manhood, and in the midst of growing 
usefulness and reputation, must be lamented by the friends of religion at 
large; but to his particular charge and family it is an unspeakable loss. . . . 
he actually a few days before his death took a public and affectionate 
farewell of his people; informing them he was assured it was the last 
sermon he should ever preach to them; as it proved to be. (Saturday, 
October 16, 1790) 


Died. On Saturday last, Mr. Charles McDowall. (Tuesday, October 19, 
1790) 


Married. In Philadelphia, Mr. Samuel Clarke, to Miss Jane Loxley of 
that city. In Boston, Mr. Doddridge Crocker, to Miss Eliza Hitchborn, of 
that town. (Friday, October 22, 1790) 


Died. On Sunday night last, John Deas, Esq., son of John Deas, sen. 
Esq., deceased, of this city.—Philip Prioleau, Esq., secretary and librarian 
of the library society. (Tuesday, October 26, 1790) 


Died. David Guerard, Esq. (Wednesday, October 27, 1790) 


Died. In Georgia, at the Rock Landing, Lieut. Fowles; and at Beard’s 
Bluff, lieut. Moore, both of the Federal troops. (Thursday, October 28, 
1790) 


Married. Mr. James Rivers Maxwell, to Miss Harriet Rowand, daughter 
of Mr. Robert Rowand, of this city ——Mr. George Morris, to Miss Martha 


Singletary. (Saturday, October 30, 1790) 


(To be continued) 
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TWO CORRECTIONS 


Dr. Edward M. Riley, Historian, Region One, National Park Service, 
in ‘Historic Fort Moultrie in Charleston Harbor’’,' makes the unsupported 
statement (page 71) that: “The guns which forced the steamer, ‘Star of 
the West’ to turn back from its mission to provision Fort Sumter on 
January 9, 1861, were fired from Fort Moultrie.” 

Dr. Riley is mistaken. The guns which forced the “Star of the West’ 
to turn back from its attempt to take troops and supplies to Fort Sumter, 
were fired from the battery at Cummings Point on Morris Island, manned 
by cadets from the South Carolina Military Academy (now called The 
Citadel). 

The guns at Fort Moultrie were spiked and the carriages were burned 
by Major Robert Anderson, when he moved out of Moultrie into Fort 
Sumter on December 26, 1860, as Dr. Riley himself mentions in his article 
(note 28, page 71). Major Anderson states in his report, written at Fort 
Sumter, December 26, 1860: 


“T left orders to have all the guns at Fort Moultrie spiked, and all the carriages of 

the 32-pounders, which are old, destroyed. Captain Foster .. . left at the fort for the 

purpose . . . was given orders to destroy all ammunition which he cannot send over 
. ‘ 199 

[to Fort Sumter]. 


When asked by the War Department why he had destroyed guns and 
materials without orders, he replied: “I spiked the guns and destroyed the 
carriages to keep the guns from being used against us.’” 

It was because the guns of Fort Moultrie had been silenced, that on 
January 1, 1861, cadets from the South Carolina Military Academy com- 
manded by Major P. F. Stevens, under orders from Governor Pickens, 
moved over to Morris Island to place four 24-pounder siege guns in a 
position to command the channel. This battery at Cummings Point, after 
the 9th of January, was called the Star of the West Battery, because it 
was from this point, with the guns manned by the Citadel cadets, that 
the ‘Star of the West” was turned back.* 

The firing on the ‘Star of the West” by the battery on Morris (sland 
is noted in the report of Lieutenant Charles $8. Woods, Ninth U. 8. In- 


1This Magazine, April 1950. 

2 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880), Series I, Vol. 1, 2, 3. 

3 John Peyre Thomas: The History of the South Carolina Military Academy 
(Charleston, 1893), p. 107. 
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fantry, of the first expedition for the relief of Fort Sumter. Dated at Fort 
Columbus, January 13, 1861, it states: 


«|. Lembarked on January 5th, 1861 . . . on the steamer Star of the West ... we 
arrived at Charleston harbor about 1.30 A. M., on Wednesday, January 9, 1861... 
we waited until 6.80 A. M. we proceeded up the Morris Island side of the ship channel, 
without interruption until we arrived within one and three quarters miles of Forts 
Sumpter and Moultrie—they being apparently equidistant—when we were opened on 
by a masked battery near the north end of Morris Island. . . . The American flag 
was flying at Fort Sumter, but we saw no flag at Fort Moultrie, and there were no 
guns fired from either of these fortifications. . . . Finding it impossible to take my 
command to Fort Sumter, I was obliged most reluctantly to turn about and try to 
make my way out of the harbor before my retreat should be cut off by vessels in sight 
coming . . . with the evident purpose of cutting us off.’’4 


These reports are further confirmed by Brevet Major General Abner 
Doubleday, then a Captain on Anderson’s staff at both Forts Moultrie 
and Sumter. Writing of the evacuation, he states that all military 
material that could not be brought away was destroyed. Concerning the 
“Star of the West’’, he states it ‘“‘was fired on by cadets at Morris Island.’ 
Additional accounts of the “Star of the West” incident will be found in 
the Charleston Mercury of January 10, 1861, and in Harper’s Weekly, New 
York, January 19, 1861, both of which featured the story. 

The firing on the “Star of the West”’ by Citadel cadets at Morris Island 
is commemorated yearly by the annual competitive drill in the manual of 
arms, for the best drilled cadet of the corps, one of the highlights of com- 
mencement exercises at The Citadel. The medal given to the winner, one 
of the most coveted of awards, is known as the “Star of the West’’ medal, 
because, mounted on a gold base, it is in the shape of a star and is made 
of oak wood, once a part of the “Star of the West.” The piece of oak was 
in the collection of relics owned by Dr. B. H. Teague of Aiken, a Con- 
federate veteran, who presented it to The Citadel in 1893. The first medal 
was awarded that year at the annual encampment of cadets at Aiken.® 
For many years past, however, Dr. Teague’s daughter, Mrs. Emmons §. 
Welch, of Charleston, has made the presentation at the annual graduation 
exercises at The Citadel. 

Dr. Riley also states in his article [page 72]: “...in 1905... another 
board appointed by President Taft endorsed and expanded the Endicott 
Report.” His references are not available here, but either the name or 
date is incorrect, for William Howard Taft, twenty-sixth President of 
the United States, was not inaugurated until March 4, 1909. 

Mary A. SPARKMAN 

4 Rebellion Records: Series I, Vol. I, p. 10. 


5 Reminiscences of Fort Sumter and Fort Moultrie (N. Y. 1876), p. 69, 76, 77; 102. 
6 Oliver James Bond, The Story of the Citadel (Richmond, 1936), p. 136. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS* 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Records of the Court of Chancery of South Carolina 1671-1779. Compiled 
and edited by Anne King Gregorie. Legal Introduction by J. Nelson Frier- 
son. American Legal Records, Volume 6. (Washington: American Histori- 
cal Association, Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund, 1950. Pp. 
676. Notes. Appendix. List of Cases. Index. $10.00.) 

A brief sketch of the contents of this interesting publication will be 
undertaken from the point of view of one engaged in the present adminis- 
tration of equity, as chancery jurisdiction is now commonly called, in the 
courts of South Carolina. Extended comment would be out of place in 
view of the incisive Legal Introduction by J. Nelson Frierson, the be- 
loved Dean Emeritus of the Law School of the University of South Caro- 
lina, which follows an enlightening Historical Introduction by Dr. 
Gregorie. One who is at all interested in the early legal and governmental 
history of South Carolina should by all means read these comprehensive 
introductions to this valuable work. 

Despite the dislike of the legal profession by at least one of the Lords 
Proprietors, the governing body (the Council which included the governor) 
of Carolina was early after the first settlement in 1670 engaged in ad- 
judicating controversies between the settlers, represented by solicitors, 
which in their nature would have given rise to the jurisdiction of the 
courts of equity of the mother country, had they arisen there. A counter- 
part of the English common law courts, called as now common pleas, was 
aiso maintained and the meticulous separation of law and chancery juris- 
dictions occasioned frequent use of the injunctive process to prevent or 
deter litigation at law while chancery proceedings progressed. The present 
advantages of equity and still others existed during the colonial period, 
particularly perforce discovery, interrogatories and the examination of 
witnesses generally. The use of injunctions in this connection was soon 
regulated by the Assembly, and fully protective bonds were required for 
issuance. The pertinent Act of 1721 is published in full in the appendix. 
It provided for appeal to the Privy Council of the King and otherwise 
appears to have been carefully and skillfully drawn. 

Only fragments of the rolls have survived and they are printed in the 
original spelling, punctuation and form. The publication falls naturally 
into several parts, the first composed of the papers pertaining to the liti- 


*This department will print queries concerning South Carolina history and 
genealogy. Copy should be sent to Anne King Gregorie, Mt. Pleasant, 8S. C. 
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gation in chancery which occurred during the proprietary period, and the 
other and later period under royal government. The year 1720 marks 
approximately the division. There was a hiatus in the sessions of the court, 
1729-1730, during the near anarchy which characterized the government 
under President Arthur Middleton who was succeeded by Governor Robert 
Johnson. The latter period is marked by the survival of elaborate Minute 
Books of the court, the first covering the years 1721-1736; another 1737- 
1766, missing through 1769; but still another covers the period 1770-1774. 
The missing interval is cared for by the editor by inclusion of a summary 
of surviving pleadings in the intervening cases. When South Carolina 
declared its independence of the Crown its first constitution provided for 
the continuance of pending chancery litigation and for the personnel of a 
substituted court. There are briefs of a few cases which were thus con- 
tinued. 

There remain no records of consequence which were made by the courts 
themselves in the first period. There are many Bills of Complaint and 
Answers but there appears to be no complete roll of any one proceeding. 
The first contested case in equity, of which pleadings survive, appears to 
have been of a dispute in 1671 concerning the title of land, and the cut- 
ting of standing timber was enjoined pending trial and adjudication of the 
respective claims of the litigants. The subject matter of the litigation is 
quite reminiscent of the present, as are the subjects of many of the other 
suits which are represented in these now preserved relics. 

The most important legal figure of the colony in the earliest times was 
Nicholas Trott, who has been called the “Father of Law and of the Courts 
in South Carolina.” After legal training and experience in London and 
Bermuda, he was Attorney General of the province from 1699 to 1702, 
and Chief Justice thereafter. His chief claim to fame, although there are 
really many, is perhaps as codifier, and Trott’s Laws was our first code. 
The lustre of his name is marred by the unpopularity which resulted from 
his dictatorial conduct and culminated in his removal from office. 

The records which remain of the court of chancery under the royal 
government, which constitute the second principal part of the volume, are 
more numerous than are the records of the proprietary period. The Minute 
Books, already mentioned, contain the minutes in form not unlike modern 
minutes. There are many orders, the most of them perfunctory such is 
we are now accustomed to call formal, which were rendered by the court 
(Council) in the progress of proceedings before it. The names of the chan- 
cellors present at each session are included, and the dates of the sessions 
carefully entered. Only some of the councillors, who upon resolving them- 
selves into a court of chancery became ergo chancellors, were trained in 
the law, but it is apparent that the others followed those who were. No 
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dissents were filed, which many would today consider an enviable record 
The chameleonic change from council member to chancellor was scarcely 
more metamorphosical than that now from common law judge to chan- 
cellor, which is the present practice under the code merger of the courts. 
The membership in council of the governor has been noted. The separation 
of the executive and judicial powers was not then a tenet of government 
as it later became. This was not unnatural; the origin of equity was his- 
torically as a function of the King. 

Then as now (except the discretionary submission of specified issues of 
fact) there were no jury trials in chancery as at law, and references were 
made to masters to find the facts where in dispute. Mention as early as 
1722 is found to a marshal of the court, afterward also to a sergeant at 
arms, and frequent use was made of examiners and auditors. Wealthy 
merchants of the Province were often appointed by the court to audit 
accounts. The fees of the officers of the court were not inconsiderable. One 
instance is noted of an award of one hundred pounds sterling to the master 
in a case which was characterized by the court as extraordinarily difficult. 
Sometimes the fees were fixed in guineas, gold coins of England of a little 
higher value than the pound sterling. 

The demurrer served the same purpose as now and was usually disposed 
of before answer was required to the bill of complaint. Special pleas were 
also interposed prior to answer, and ruled upon, occasionally only after 
reference and report of the master. The present summons was apparently 
unknown and in its place the court, after filing of the bill of complaint, 
would require of the defendant (by order entered upon the minutes, and 
served upon the defendant) that answer be filed within a required time, 
usually eight days. To require compliance with these and other orders of 
the court, rather frequent resort was had to attachments of the person and 
property of the defaulter for contempt. On the other hand, the court was 
indulgent of counsel who applied upon reasonable grounds for extension 
of time to answer or perform some other next step in the litigation. The 
pleadings were generally verbose, even according to present standards, and 
were often extended. In one instance noted, the court required the de- 
fendant to rejoin to the complainant’s replication to the answer. 

By order of September 8, 1762, the court required that the solicitors 
should file briefs three days in advance of the presentation of any matter 
except motions of course for ‘inspection and perusal’’, which indicates 
serious effort and intention of the chancellors to familiarize themselves 
with the nature of the problems which they should have to consider at 
approaching sessions. 

Examples may be found in these recorded cases which were brought, 
heard and determined centuries ago in Carolina, of actions commonly 
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cognizable in equity today, such as partition of property, foreclosure of 
mortgages, redemption from mortgage, specific performance of contracts, 
partnership and other accounting, enforcement of trusts, separate main- 
tenance of an estranged wife, alimony pendente lite, etc. Numerous in- 
stances appear in which the court of chancery declined to entertain bills 
upon the familiar ground that the complainants had adequate remedy at 
law and this despite the urging by counsel of the hackneyed phrase, “the 
strict rules of the common law.” Some of the suits were concerned with 
subjects now usually disposed of in our modern probate courts, such as 
idiocy and lunacy, the guardianship of minors, execution of wills and ad- 
ministration of intestate estates. 

Worthy of special mention because of its indentity with present practice 
is the order of the court made at its session on September 2, 1724, in the 
action of Partridge et ux, complainants, v. Executors of Partridge, defendants, 
that the testimony of two material witnesses be taken, quoting, ‘‘de bene 
esse by the Examiner of this Court,”’ because one was about to leave the 
Province and the other very infirm. Service of an order in this suit by pub- 
lication was approved in the Minutes of December 15, 1724. 

The hours of court were more exacting than under later custom. They 
seem not to have been fixed but subject to orders from time to time and 
to adjournments. References are noted to convening at eight o’clock in 
the morning and other adjournments to nine. ‘Late hour of the night” 
was the time of adjournment on at least one occasion noted. Generally, 
the orders and minutes indicate an energetic court determined to expedite 
the business before it although there are instances of tedious cases which 
the minutes of the court indicate the chancellors thought were unduly 
delayed by the solicitors. This has the ring of current familiarity. 

There appears to have been compliance with the following provision of 
the Act of Assembly of 1721: 


“VI. And for the prevention of any delays in the proceedings of the court of 
chancery, Be it enacted . . . That the said court of chancery shall be always open for 
the dispatch of all matters relating to the forwarding and finishing the causes depend- 
ing in the said court, but the days and times of full and solumn hearing shall be four 
times in every year, on every Thursday next after the court of common pleas is 
directed to meet and sit in Charlestown, and shall at such times sit de die in diem, 
until, the business ready for the said court shall be finished.” 


In the orders and decrees preserved there is a conspicuous absence of 
citation of previously decided cases as precedents, which is our present 
wont, although they were cited in the arguments. There may have been 
wisdom in this custom which is said to have been followed in the Chinese 
courts from time immemorial. One is reminded of the comment of a re- 
cently retired South Carolinian that if he could have avoided written de- 
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cisions and recorded supporting reasons, his judicial life might have been 
much happier. 

Especially in the later colonial period the members of the bar were out- 
standing. Many of them were educated in London, products of the famed 
Inns of Court. Perhaps there was never more legal talent and skill as- 
sembled in any one case than in Dering v. Elliott, argued in 1772 by two 
Rutledges, two Pinckneys and the reputed mentor of them all, Parsons. 
The following quoted minutes of the court are an impressive recital: 


The Plea and Demurrer filed in this Cause coming on this Day to be argued Mr. 
Parsons of Counsel for the Defendant moved that the Order for setting down Plea 
and Demurrer to be argued might be read. Mr. Hugh Rutledge of Counsel for the 
Complainant opened the Bill. 

Mr. Parsons the Answer Plea and Demurrer and then stated the Case and argued 
fully in Support of the Plea grounded upon the Acts of Assembly therein mentioned 
and also in Support of the Demurrer, and that Plaintiff did not alledge by the Bill 
that he did not know the Particulars or Value of the Crops of Rice etc. mentioned in 
the Bill or that he had not or wanted Witnesses to prove his Case at Law, on the 
contrary that by his own Shewing he had clearly his Remedy if any at Law and ought 
to be sent there to seek it and cited many Cases in Support of his Argument. 

Mr. Pinckney of Counsel for the Defendant at the same Side and to the same 
Purpose argued in Support of Plea and Demurrer and cited Cases. 

Mr. Attorney General argued for the Plaintiff against the Plea and Demurrer and 
urged that the Acts of Limitation and other Acts mentioned in the Plea were nonsense 
and were not binding upon the Court of Chancery, that though the Plaintiff might 
have his Remedy at Law, yet that this Court had a Concurrent Jurisdiction in many 
Cases with the Court of Law and cited Authorities. 

‘Mr. Hugh Rutledge of the same Side argued to the same Purpose and also cited 
Cases. 

Mr. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney likewise at the same time spoke against the 
Plea and Demurrer and cited Cases. 

Mr. John Rutledge and Mr. Parsons spoke fully in Reply, but Mr. Rutledge having 
urged further Matter in Support of the Plea and Demurrer and that Plaintiff had 
not sworn to the Want of the Title Deeds mentioned in Bill, the Attorney General 
was heard in Answer to him. 

Whereupon and upon duly considering the Case and every Thing alledged on both 
Sides the Court did order and decree that the Plea and Demurrer be sustained and the 
Bill dismissed with Costs. Mr. Hugh Rutledge then moved that he might have Leave 
to interpose an Appeal, which was accordingly granted. 


There are many interesting footnotes, which cite an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of South Carolina colonial history. The handsome volume is of fine 
workmanship and a fitting repository of the treasury of legal records which 
it contains. The reading of it for this review provided rich reward in en- 
tertainment and in acquisition of hitherto little known legal lore of South 
Carolina. 


The Supreme Court of South Carolina TayLor H. STUKES 
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South Carolinians in the Revolution; With Service Records and Miscel- 
laneous Data; Also Abstracts of Wills, Laurens County (Ninety-Six District) 
1775-1855. Compiled and edited by Sara Sullivan Ervin. (Privately 
printed, 1949. Pp. xiv, 218. Illustrations. Index. $10.00.) 

Dedicated to the pioneers of Laurens County, this small volume has 
been compiled by a genealogist for genealogists. The compiler, Mrs. Sara 
8. Ervin of Ervin-Dale, Ware Shoals, 8. C., having experienced the diffi- 
culties of tracing ancestral services, here makes available to others the 
materials she has gathered in the course of her work. 

The basis of the book and its most significant item, is a 53-page litho- 
print of an old “South Carolina Pension Roll” for all the districts of the 
state. This roll was found in the clerk of court’s office, Laurens, and ‘is 
believed to have been a portion of a 3-volume report of the secretary of 
war, published in 1835 but now out of print and rare. 

The list of names of South Carolina officers on the continental line, and 
militia officers, compiled by Wilmot G. Desaussure, has been lithoprinted 
from the Charleston Year Book of 1893. Other items included are: medical 
men of the state who served in the war; the ancestral roll of the South 
Carolina D. A. R.; and a roll of General Sumter’s brigade, contributed by 
J. T. Gantt and published in 1902 as Senate Document No. 447. Mrs. 
Ervin has compiled the list of some five hundred women in the Revolution, 
and the abstracts of Laurens County wills, 1775-1855, as well as a brief 
list of Marion’s men, which does not refer to the list compiled by the late 
W. W. Bodie. | 

In the Foreword, Mrs. Ervin explains the contents of the book; and her 
Table of Contents lists the title page as well as itself. Profusely illustrated, 
the book lacks a list of illustrations. Some of the pictures are from inter- 
esting old prints which add value to the book; others detract by their 
incongruity, and their space might well have been used for the printing 
of available service records or perhaps an example of a pension statement. 
Among the minor errors is an allusion to General Sumter’s daughter-in-law 
as his wife. 

Nevertheless, South Carolinians in the Revolution has real value and ful- 
fills its purpose, for it has brought together in one volume, reference 
material from widely scattered sources. It is to be hoped that the success 
of this book will encourage Mrs. Ervin to follow it with another edition. 

ANNE Kine GREGORIE 


A welcome and much-needed reprint by micro-offset process, has been 
received of the well-known Documentary History of Reconstruction: Politi- 
cal, Military, Social, Religious, Educational and Industrial, 1865 to the 
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Present Time [1906], by Walter L. Fleming. Long since out of print, the 
two volumes have been re-issued in one, with four facsimile original pages 
on each page (New York: Peter Smith, 1950; pp. 480, $12.50). Although 
the print is small, it is adequate for reference, and this edition will be a 
boon to students. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES IN PROGRESS 


Emory University announces that Charles Brockman, candidate for a 
graduate degree, is at work on the Georgia-South Carolina Boundary 
Dispute, 1733-1922. 


THE SOCIETY 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Perey Gamble Kammerer of Charleston, 
the middle room on the south portico of the Fireproof Building has been 
refitted and is now a memorial to the late Colonel Aiken Simons. Once a 
shabby storage room for the Society’s own publications and numerous 
exchanges, but now repainted a soft gray and equipped around three walls 
with tiers of modern steel shelving, the Aiken Simons Memorial Room 
will serve a longfelt need. A suitably inscribed memorial plaque will be 
placed on the door. 


OTHER HISTORICAL AGENCIES 


Early in May the Darlington County Historical Society met at Shangri- 
La, the country place of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Gilbert of Hartsville, who 
entertained at supper. The guest speaker, James A. Rogers, editor of the 
Fl-rence Morning News, addressed the society on Henry Timrod, “Poet 
Laureate of the Confederacy.” Officers for the year are: Kenneth M. 
James, president; Marion Carrigan, vice-president; Mrs. Woods, tempo- 
rary secretary. 


At the fourteenth annual dinner session of the University South Caro- 
liniana Society on April 21, there was an impressive exhibit of manu- 
scripts added to the collections during the past year. After the enlightening 
address of Dr. Richard Beale Davis on the historical significance of the 
Ball Family Papers, all incumbent officers were re-elected. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Roy W. Black, Sr., Bolivar, Tenn., would like to have data on: (1) 
ancestry of Robert Foster, who died in Union District September 19, 
1845; legatees: son William §., daughters, Mary Howel, Susan Palmer, 
Lucy Black, Jane Moreland, Artemesia Smith, Sarah Bailey, and heirs of 
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daughters Nancy Palmer and Charity T. Plexico, deceased; (2) ancestry 
of Robert Bailey, who died in Union District in 1828, leaving a son James, 
a daughter who married John Black, and wife Peggy; (3) ancestry of 
Robert Black, who was in Chester District on Census of 1790. 


Joseph E. Hart, 3 King’s Mountain Street, York, S. C., has collected 
data on some twenty-two families of York County, and will be glad to 
hear from interested persons whose ancestors lived in that county. 
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